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THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


The Editor of the “Fortnightly Re- 
view” has kindly suggested that I 
should give the English public, from 
time to time, some brief account of the 
movement of French literature. It is 
an honor of which I am deeply sensi- 
ble, and my first duty must be to thank 
him. The task itself will be a pleasant 
one. It is always pleasant to draw the 
attention of the outside world to what- 
ever is most worth knowing in one’s 
own country. And I believe that this 
may do some good. To-day it is more 
necessary than it has ever been to es- 
tablish friendly relations and intellec- 
tual intercourse between the two na- 
tions. No country can afford to remain 
outside the intellectual movement of 
the world. On the other hand, every 
day more books are printed; it is im- 
possible—I will not say to read every- 
thing—but even to keep in touch with 
foreign literature without the help of 
some trustworthy guide. In France we 
have certain very popular critics who 
undertake to instruct us in everything 
that is being written and thought out- 
side. Arvéde Barine, Th. Bentzon, Au- 
gustin Filon, Teé6dor de Wyzewa, stand 
by to keep us posted in the latest 
phases in the evolution of thought, or 
in the book which everybody ought to 
read: What they do for us, I propose 


to do for English readers. I shall 
leave unnoticed the things that have no 
real interest, that are not representa- 
tive, and add nothing to literature. I 
shall confine myself to the books “that 
matter.” 

Auguste Comte has said: “A chaque 
moment de sa durée l’humanité se com- 
pose de plus de morts que de vivants.” 
The phrase applies equally to litera- 
ture. Who would be rash enough to 
assert that men like Victor Hugo, Pas- 
teur, Taine, are not more “living” at 
the present day than such-and-such a 
popular novelist? It is good to pre- 
serve the memory of these great men 
by books which keep their names be- 
fore the public, which throw light on 
certain aspects of their personality and 
their work, and correct the opinions 
which are sometimes formed of them. 
And this may be done by the discovery 
of unpublished writings, given to the 
world for the first time, or by critical 
and biographical studies founded on 
fresh documents. 


So it was a capital idea to 
give us this series of Victor 
Hugo’s letters; which have _  ap- 


peared under the title of “Lettres a 
la fiancée.” They carry us back to the 


2 Victor Hugo: ‘‘Lettres a la fiancee’ (1820- 
1£22.) 1 vol. in 8vo. (Charpentier et Fasquelle.) 
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poet’s extreme youth; for Victor Hugo 
was married at twenty and engaged at 
seventeen. He had known as a child 
Adéle Foucher, the woman who was 
to be his wife. They played together 
in the garden of the Feuillantines, that 
garden, “grand, profond, silencieux.” 
which he sang in magnificent and ten- 
der verse, and always remembered 
with affection, because it had sheltered 
the purest and most delightful of all 
his dreams. When friendship began to 
change into love, the parents consid- 
ered it their duty to separate the young 
people. They were so very young; and 
Victor was hardly in a position to mar- 
ry. You can’t keep up an establish- 
ment on nothing but verses. This 
separation gave rise to the correspon- 
dence discovered among the papers of 
the Hugo family, and published by the 
poet’s executors under his will. 

They are charming, these letters; de- 
lightful in their freshness, their sin- 
cerity of feeling, their naiveté of ex- 
pression. But they are doubly inter- 
esting, besides, because they bring a 
new note into the published work of 
Victor Hugo, and reveal a new trait in 
the physiognomy of the man. 

Letters of Victor Hugo have been 
given to the world before. And, to tell 
the truth, the publication of this gen- 
eral correspondence was a disappoint- 
ment. You looked in vain in those let- 
ters for any spontaneity; you never felt 
that you were being admitted to free 
intercourse with the man in his lighter 
moments. For the rest, they contained 
very few elements of interest. An in- 
dustrious worker, wholly given up to 
the labor of production and the culti- 
vation of his success, Victor Hugo 
crammed his letters with questions of 
literary technique and accounts of his 
relations with his publishers. There 
is a general atmosphere of “shop” 


about them; even leaves of his private 
letters reek with the smell of printer’s 
ink. 
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Here, it is altogether different. If 
the epithet of “natural” could ever be 
applied to the manner of Victor Hugo 
it would be here. These letters give 
us his style in the embryonic state. It 
is the prose of Hugo drawn straight 
from the fountain head before the 
stream has had time to shape its bed 
between its lofty banks. No rhetoric 
to speak of. Exaggeration, emplasis, 
hyperbole, are of the kind common to 
all lovers and very young persons. In 
short we hardly find any literary the- 
ories and schemes of work. The lover 
is far too much preoccupied with some 
word that his sweetheart has said or 
forgotten to say. These are the all- 
absorbing themes; he has no time to 
think of anything else. And we reap 
the benefit. Everywhere else we see 
nothing of Victor Hugo but the author, 
always acting his part, always with 
his eye on the public, and careful as 
to his attitudes. In this unique collec- 
tion we have at last the real Victor 
Hugo. 

What was his ideal of happiness? 
This is the all-important question, 
and, more than most, it enlightens us 
as to the structure of a writer’s mind, 
and the tendency of his work. Victor 
Hugo was to be the head of the ro- 
mantie school. The romanticists de- 
clared war against the bourgeoisie, 
against bourgeois ideals, moral and ar- 
tistic, against the principles on which 
bourgeois society is founded. They 
glorified unlawful passion and poetized 
disorder. They made game of family 
affection and duty. So it is curious to 
see that, in the bottom of his heart, in 
his sincerest and most instinctive as- 
pirations, the great leader of romanti- 
cism was the most bourgeois of bour- 
geois. The highest goal of his desires 
was marriage. He wanted to be mar- 
ried young, which is the thing that 
every good mother of a family most de- 
sires for her son. He yearned for a 
hearth and a home. He wanted to lead 
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a domestic life, the quiet settled life 
that encourages comfortable affection 
and methodical work. So much we 
guess, or rather read, in quite unmis- 
takable characters, in every one of 
these letters. And let no one think the 
worse of Victor Hugo on that account. 
The only conclusion I would draw is 
that the romantic movement has affect- 
ed literature alone, and had no sort of 
influence on life. It was a fashion, an 
affectation, a certain taste for extrava- 
gance, most happily belied by the prac- 
tice and example of the most famous 
representatives of the school. 

Thus, in every respect, the “Lettres 
i la fiancée” may be regarded as dis- 
tinctly one of the best of the poet’s 
posthumous works. 

Side by side with the great poet we 
have the great scientist. The “Vie de 
Pasteur,” just brought out by M. René 
Vallery-Radot, is one of those books 
which have a place of their own in the 
library of all worshippers of human- 
ity’s benefactors. 

This book is not written specially for 
the learned. It is written for every- 
body. In fact, the writer of it is not 
a learned man at all, he is what used 
to be called a good man, whose mission 
in life was to guard the memory of a 
great one. M. Vallery-Radot is Pas- 
teur’s son-in-law. He lived with Pas- 
teur for many years; he was with him 
in his travels, in his laboratory, at bis 
dinner-table, at his fireside. He knew 
all his sorrows and anxieties, his hopes 
and joys. He can, therefore, tell us 
more about him than anybody else. His 
one aim is to make us intimately ac- 
quainted with a man of genius. With 
this object he has voluntarily abstained 
from premeditated artistic effects and 
tricks of portraiture. He has aimed at 
giving us by a multiplicity of details, 
of arecdotes, of individual traits, the 
impression of reality. And he has suc- 


= Rene Vallery-Radot: “La Vie de Pasteur.”’ 
1 vol. in Svo. (Hachette. 
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ceeded. The figure of Pasteur, his 
ways, his humor, his tastes, are shown 
up with absolute clearness. And on 
certain points this portraiture corrects 
the ordinary opinion of him. 

A fine man—two words describe what 
Pasteur was. Simplicity, modesty, dis- 
interestedness are what we come 
across on every page of his life. He 
was the son of quite humble people, 
raised, step by step, through his work. 
That work was the patient strenuous 
labor that advances by slow and steady 
progress, and not by means of sudden 
intuitions and unlooked for lights. Pas- 
teur’s greatest merit was to have been 
an observer and experimenter of in- 
flexible rigor. From this original pow- 
er all his other faculties were devel- 
oped. The hours that were not spent 
in the laboratory were spent in his 
little home— in the society of his wife 
and children. No time for social life; 
no time for the gratification of vanity. 
No accessories, no ostentation, no 
pride. And we may say that the mod- 
esty of Pasteur’s private life is equally 
conspicuous in his own work as a sci- 
entist. In fact he always knew how to 
keep his proper sphere without any am- 
bitious widening of its limits. He held 
that science is mistress of her own 
house only. He was not one of those 
scientists who try to decide by scien- 
tific methods questions which are not 
matter of science at all. In common 
with Claude Bernard, Pasteur declared 
that, alongside the domain of science, 
there is another over which science has 
no rights—the region of belief, moral 
and religious. 

Pasteur’s disinterestedness—by  ap- 
plying his discoveries he could have 
made a fortune in the most legitimate 
manner possible, but that he persis- 
tently refused to draw from them any 
pecuniary profit whatsoever—his de- 
votion to science, his patriotism, his 
affection for his family, are admitted 
on all hands. There is one point on 
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which M. Vallery-Radot successfully 
combats an opinion chiefly ventilated 
by the unfortunate adversaries of Pas- 
teur’s doctrines. They seem to have 
agreed in represerting Pasteur as im- 
perious, violent and dictatorial, intol- 
erant of discussion. A well-meaning 
fellow, if you like, but a most disagree- 
able character. Nothing could be more 
inaccurate. M. Vallery-Radot’s argu- 
ments are unanswerable, and the in- 
stances he gives are worth even more 
than his arguments. The fact is that 
Pasteur had to fight against antago- 
nists who were very far from bringing 
to the discussion the same loyalty as 
he, and whose methods of warfare 
were not always polite. The struggles 
he had to go through are to-day as 
good as forgotten in the radiance of 
his fame. We are apt to imagine that 
the name of Pasteur was always spo- 
ken with the same revervace as now. 
By no means. Each fresh discovery of 
his provoked a storm of opposition, 
protest and contradiction, sometimes 
of outrage, insult and calumny. At 
each new conquest he had to face ig- 
norance, prejudice, conservatism, bad 
faith. Bad faith was especially irritat- 
ing to him. It was repugnant to his 
natural straightforwardness and sin- 
cerity. He could neither understand 
nor tolerate it for a moment. Hence 
the impetuosity and harshness that he 
sometimes displayed in discussion. It 
was not in the least on his own ac- 
count, for his own interest, or his own 
glory; he became heated only in the 
defence of truth, and when it was all 
over he was the first to forget the 
vivacity of the fray. He cherished no 
bitterness against his liveliest oppo- 
nents. There was no kindness or ser- 
vice that he would not have done to 
his deadliest enemy. 

It often happens in men whose genius 
most compels our admiration, that the 
character is by no means on a level 
with the intellect. It was not so with 


Pasteur. The power of his intellect 
was one with the beauty of his soul. 
It is good to dweli on such an instance 
of the perfect union of mind and heart; 
and therefore there is nobody who will 
not be the better for reading this “Vie 
de Pasteur.” La Bruyére has said, 
“Quand un livre vous éléve l’esprit, 
n’en demandez davantage; il est bon et 
fait de main d’ouvrier.’” We might 
safely apply this test to the work of 
M. Vallery-Radot. 

The intellectual movement which has 
taken place in France during the last 
thirty years may be said to have been 
started by two writers—Ernest Rénan 
and Hippolyte Taine. Contemporary 
literature is so deeply saturated with 
their thought that it is peculiarly diffi- 
cult to speak of them to-day. We are 
still too near them, still too subject to 
their influence. With the most consci- 
entious efforts we cannot attain to a 
perfect impartiality. Thus, for in- 
stance, the book which M. G. Séailly 
a few years ago devoted to Ernest Ré- 
nan, was, we may say, unnecessarily 
severe. We have now before us M. 
Victor Giraud’s study of Hippolyte 
Taine? It is the work of an enthusi- 
astic admirer. Not that we complain 
of that. It is better to show the lovely 
side of genius than to labor sordidly 
at discovering its defects. This book 
is the first complete study of Taine’s 
work which has appeared in this coun- 
try. The same year has seen the pub- 
lication of Barzolotti’s book, translated 
from Italian into French, and there 
could be no better opportunity for a 
Frenchman to bring out his own study 
of this most virile of French philoso- 
phers. 

For Taine was essentially, and before 
all things, a philosopher. Whether he 
wrote as a controversialist, a humorist, 
a traveller, a critic, a historian, a stu- 
dent of art and literature, whatever 


* Victor Giraud: “Hippolyte Taine.” 1 vol. 
8vo. (Hachette.) 
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subject he took up he treated from the 
philosophic standpoint. Not one of his 
contemporaries possessed in the same 
degree the synthetic spirit. It is this 
power of generalization and condensa- 
tion that gives such thorough-going 
unity and such enormous significance 
to his work. 

Any detailed account of Taine’s ideas 
would be superfluous. They are matter 
of general knowledge. The interesting 
thing is to see how far his influence 
has extended, what classes it has af- 
fected, and how long it has lasted. It 
was most strongly felt, as M. Giraud 
demonstrates in a very ingenious man- 
ner by the generation of thinkers who 
came immediately before his own. Thus 
even those disciples of Cousin who re- 
mained most faithful to idealism were 
nevertheless compelled to modify their 
methods, and introduce into them a di- 
alectical rigor which is nowhere to be 
found in the oratorical utterances of 
their master. Thus Sainte Beauve, who 
was much struck by Taine’s theories, 
gained by their help a clearer vision of 
the ideas that he himself had first 
started. When in his book, “Port 
Royal,” he had talked about species of 
intelligence, and compared criticism 
to natural history, he probably thought 
he was only indulging in metaphor and 
employing an ingenious and pictu- 
resque phrase. But what for him was 
nothing but a metaphor, was for Taine 
quite literally a method. 

It is with the generation of literary 
“realists” that Taine found himself in 
most perfect intellectual sympathy. He 
took the ideas, which as yet in a cha- 
otic state, inspired the work of men 
like Flaubert, Lecomte de Lisle and 
Alexandre Dumas fils, and made of 
them a system. Thus he gave them 
more force in giving them more cohe- 
sion. He was the incarnation of the 
realistic spirit. 

The first result was a complete revo- 
lution in criticism. After the appear- 
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ance of his “Essais’’ and his “Histoire 
de la littérature anglaise,” some of 
Taine’s theories may have been dis- 
puted, but no French critic has fol- 
lowed his art without having recourse 
to Taine’s method. To find out the 
dominant faculty of a writer, and 
study its development under the three- 
fold influence of the race, the milieu 
and the age, has become the usual pro- 
cedure, followed even in school-man- 
uals. Not less powerful has been 
Taine’s influence on the development of 
the novel. Read again the famous ar- 
ticle on Balzac, contained in the “Es- 
sais de critique et d’histoire,” you will 
find in it the whole zesthetic of the natu- 
ralist school of fiction. To tell the 
truth, its members have abandoned 
themselves to excesses which Taine 
would have indignantly repudiated. He 
would have been shocked to see these 
descendants of his, and a little embar- 
rassed in acknowledging his paternity. 
Certainly he would not have recognized 
any likeness to himself. All the same 
they were undoubtedly his children. 

Finally, the generation which began 
writing about the year 1880 was pro- 
foundly saturated with the ideas of 
Taine. M. Paul Bourget might most 
justly describe himself as a disciple 
when he published his “Essais de psy- 
chologie contemporaine.” And M. 
Maurice Barrés introduced into his 
“Déracinés” an interesting chapter on 
what was a sort of pious pilgrimage to 
Taine’s sepulchre. 

On the other hand, in the last few 
years has there not been a _ reaction 
against Taine’s theories? It was inevi- 
table. We have been forced to widen 
the doctrine, to escape from the tyr- 
rany of his narrow conception of deter- 
minism. Criticism has been obliged to 
protect the rights of the individual. 
Fiction shows a tendency to be less 
documentary, to be fiction pure and 
simple. No matter; the man, who for 
thirty years was the strongest infiu- 
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ence dominating the intellect of France, 
will take his place (and that no small 
and insignificant one) in. the history of 
thought. 

From Taine to M. Paul Bourget 
is an easy transition, the transition 
from master to disciple. It is a long 
time since M. Bourget has given us any 
book at all approaching this last novel, 
“Le Fantéme.’* It carries us back to 
the brilliant days of “André Cornélis” 
and the “Disciple.” It displays the 
same analytic subtlety, with more ma- 
turity of reflection and a greater moral 
depth. 

The subject is more than ordinarily 
bold, not to say unpleasant; and to 
handle it properly required the steady 
hand and delicate touch of the consum- 
mate artist. You may remember the 
disgusting calumny which his worst 
enemies brought against Moliére. They 
accused him of nothing more nor less 
than marrying his own daughter. Some 
piece of blundering criticism gave rise 
to the absurd charge. It is a some- 
what analogous situation that M. Bour- 
get has been bold enough to handle in 
the “Fantéme.” 

A young man called Malclerc was at 
one time the lover of a society woman 
ealled Antoinette. Antoinette died. 
Malclere afterwards meets Antoinette’s 
daughter, Eveline (needless to say Mal- 
clere is Eveline’s father). He is at- 
tracted towards her by some secret 
charm. He marries her. He has no 
sooner married her than he begins to 
be haunted by the memory of the dead 
woman. The memory fast becomes an 
obsession. He has, as it were, the sen- 
sation de Vinceste. It at once becomes 
intolerable to him. He wants to kill 
himself. Malclere’s confession takes 
up a large part of the work, almost the 
half of it. The author has succeeded 
in rendering this inner drama with re- 
markable intensity. There remains one 


* Paul Bourget: ‘‘Le Fantome.’”” 1 vol. in 
12mo. (Plon.) 


supremely delicate question. Is Eve- 
line to be made to realize the situation? 
She arrives, by a series of inductions, 
at divination, comprehension, knowl- 
edge. She has an illness, brought on 
by the excess of her emotions. After- 
wards she forgives him. The two take 
up their life again together. 

For my part I confess I have but one 
criticism to make on this novel. It re- 
lates to the dénouement. It is too 
painful. It is a shock to know that be- 
tween Malclere and his wife there will 
always come the memory of this secret. 
There are other endings that would 
have been less unpleasant, without be- 
ing less logical. The novelist could 
have made Eveline die. Is it not part 
of the human tragedy that the innocent 
must suffer for the guilty? Or Eve- 
line could have remained, as it were, 
“outside” the drama, ignorant of her 
husband’s secret. If he had been more 
of a man, with a stronger idea of duty, 
he would have kept his suffering to 
himself; he would have understood 
that, granted the situation that he 
alone was responsible for, his duty 
was to bear its disastrous conse- 
quences alone. But Malclere is one of 
those heroes of whom M. Bourget used 
to be so fond, one of those subtle, in- 
tellectual, slightly morbid natures who 
lack this master quality of a strong 
will. 

With all these reservations the “Fan- 
tome” remains a book that we can 
hardly read without a pang, one in 
which M. Bourget, with the wonderful 
insight of the psychologist, has carried 
to perfection his art of dissecting the 
modern soul. 

The novel of M.M. Paul and Victor 
Marguerite, “Les Troncons du Glaive,’”* 
is of a totally different kind and possi- 
bly written for a different class of 
readers. The subject has a special in- 
terest for French people since it is 


® Paul et Victor Margueritte: ‘‘Les Troncons 
du Glaive.” 1 vol. in 12mo. (Plon.) 
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taken from one of the decisive epochs 
of our national life. For this reason I 
shall not dwell long upon it here. But 
I must draw attention to the praise- 
worthy effort of the two brothers to 
do justice to the somewhat lengthy 
business they have undertaken. Their 
idea is to set forth in a work truly im- 
posing in its size and manner the 
events which began with foreign war 
in 1870 and ended in civil war in 1871. 
There could hardly be a more disiual 
subject, and the novelists have, at any 
rate, approached it with becoming 
gravity. The work will be complete in 
three volumes. We have got to the 
second. It relates the effort made by 
France to defend her invaded territory, 
to reconstitute her army, to re-unite 
the “troncons du glaive.” A fine, gen- 
erous spirit breathes through the book. 
The descriptions of battles and other 
military episodes give a certain distinc- 
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tion to its pages. Certain silhouettes of 
generals and politicians arequite vividly 
drawn. The documentary part of it is 
done with great care and scrupulous 
impartiality. The book is a new form 
of the historical novel from which the 
modern spirit demands a careful accu- 
racy and a precision of detail unknown 
in the gay times of Hugo, de Vigny 
and Dumas pére. 

Dramatic literature must be passed 
unnoticed. It will form the subject of 
another article. Volumes of verse 
worth reading out of their own country 
are rare at any time. And there are 
many popular books which are hardly 
worth while mentioning, since, though 
we cannot deny them a certain talent, 
they display no real originality, so I 
think I shall have said all that is es- 
sential when I add that France, in 
common with other European nations, 
still continues to enjoy “Quo Vadis.” 

Réné Doumir. 





THE SKY-LARK IN FOG. 


Imprisoned soul, look up! The shrill, tumultuous sound 


Whirling, aspiring 


Strangely through these dark folds wherein all eyes are bound, 


Thy hope is firing. 


Darkened as ours, the sight of such brave songster halts, 


With no discerning 


Of that transparent dome for whose illumined vaults 


Veiled hearts are yearning. 


He, poet, fool, who leaves the path of cautious birds, 


Lost in the dun light, 


Chasing a phantom thought through the vague mist of words, 


Soars for the sunlight. 


From “Town and Country Poems.” 


Arthur E. J. Legge. 
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MANDELL CREIGHTON. 
(Coneluded.) 


But a stop was now to be put to this 
literary activity; as in another well- 
known case, the delights of history 
were to yield to the claims of the 
Church. Ecclesiastical promotion had 
come to him five years before, when he 
was presented (in 1885) to a canonry in 
Worcestef Cathedral. A canon in a 
provincial town has not many calls 
upon his time; and Creighton’s duties 
at Worcester left him some delightful 


‘and wholesome leisure. But what work 


he found to do, he did, as usual, with 
his might. The restoration of the 
cathedral was still in progress; and on 
this, especially on the opening up of 
the west end of the church, hitherto 
encumbered by unsightly buildings, he 
brought his energy and architectural 
knowledge to bear. As examining 
chaplain to the Bishop, he added to the 
experience which he had gained in a 
similar position at Newcastle. At the 
elose of the year 1890 he was offered 
and accepted a canonry at Windsor; 
but, before his installation, a wider 
sphere of influence and responsibility 
was opened to him in the bishopric of 
Peterborough, to which he was ap- 
pointed in February, 1891, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Magee. He felt 
it only too probable that this 
was the end of _ those historical 
studies in which he took so deep an 
interest, and in which he had achieved 
so much distinction. But the call was 
clear; and he followed the call. 

He deliberately put aside for the 
time being his unfinished literary work, 
and devoted himself entirely and unre- 
servedly, during the first year or two 
of office, to the business of getting to 
know his diocese. The diocese of Pe- 
terborough is a long and straggling 


one; but the bishop travelled repeated- 
ly into all parts, devoting especial at- 
tention to the large and busy towns of 
Northampton and Leicester, in which 
he made a practice of residing for some 
time every year. A bishop of so un- 
usual a kind could not fail to be, at 
first, somewhat perplexing to many of 
his clergy. The contrast between him 
and his predecessor was indeed suffi- 
ciently striking. Dr. Magee was cau- 
tious and guarded in expressions of 
opinion, especially about individuals; 
Dr. Creighton “would talk freely and 
unguardedly with anybody about any- 
body and anything.” In the pulpit, 
indeed, the new bishop, earnest, sug- 
gestive and stimulating as he was, 
could not hope to rival one of the great- 
est orators of the century. But what 
he lacked in rhetoric he more than 
made up in activity, sympathy, accessi- 
bility and administrative power. Few 
people ever saw Dr. Magee; Dr. Creigh- 
ton was seen everywhere. Always en 
évidence, he cultivated great simplicity 
of habits, and, while at Peterborough, 
never even kept a carriage. His hospi- 
tality was unbounded; and not only 
were the invitations universal and the 
fare abundant, but the mental enter- 
tainment was lavished on all .without 
respect of persons. Candidates for 
ordination were afraid to come too 
near Dr. Magee; they crowded round 
Dr. Creighton. To the younger clergy 
in particular, he showed the greatest 
sympathy, and won their hearts by the 
frankness and kindness of his de- 
meanor. 


His relation to them (writes one) 
could not be better illustrated than by 
his own transposition of the mot which 
his predecessor once uttered at a Roy- 














Mandell Creighton. 


al Academy dinner. Bishop Magee 
had said that a certain portrait in his 
possession inspired him with such 
kindly feelings that “I do assure you, 
gentlemen, a curate could play with 
me.” “Now I” (said Dr. Creighton, in 
relating the story) “should have felt 
more inclined to play with the curate.” 


In a similar vein he once said in an 
address, “What did God give you a 
crook in your arm for? Why, surely 
to hook it into some other fellow’s.” 
Captivated by their new bishop’s 
kindliness and gaiety, the people at 
Peterborough were amazed by the ra- 
pidity with which he mastered all the 
details of diocesan organization. A 
distinguished lawyer, who has had offi- 
cial dealings with several bishops of 
London, remarked to the writer that 
Dr. Creighton was “the quickest man 
he ever knew.” ‘This was due, of 
course, not only to intellectual acute- 
ness, but to the moral qualities of mod- 
esty and comprehensive sympathy, 
which enabled him to listen to and to 
take advice from all sorts of persons. 
He thus obtained information about 
facts and a knowledge of public opin- 
ion which would have been inaccessi- 
ble to a person more inclined to stand 
upon his dignity. An abundance of 
counsellors did not, however, in his 
case mean indecision. He was self- 
reliant without being conceited, open- 
minded but clear-headed, determined 
but not obstinate. He was always 
searching for principles, but he seldom 
betrayed the existence of opinions or 
prepossessions. “His mind always 
seemed to be passing a fresh judgment 
upon all the facts presented to him at 
the moment.” He was rather pleased 
than otherwise by the frank expression 
of opinion, even when opposed to his 
own; nor did he resent opposition on 
matters clearly within his jurisdiction. 


On one occasion (says a correspon- 
dent) a clergyman in the diocese of 
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Peterborough, who had asked for a 
special confirmation in his parish, was 
directed by the bishop to bring his 
candidates to a neighboring church. 
The clergyman argued the point, and 
finally, losing his temper, said he 
would prepare no candidates for con- 
firmation till the bishop came to his 
church. The bishop, far from giving 
him a set-down, merely enquired if he 
were a north-country man, and con- 
cluded the interview by consenting to 
hold the confirmation as desired. He 
followed this up by declining an in- 
vitation to the great house, and by 
staying at the vicarage instead; and 
the stubborn parson soon afterwards 
received an invitation to stay at the 
lalace. 


Comparatively ignorant as he was of 
the Midlands before he came to Peter- 
borough, Dr. Creighton soon knew all 
about the district, and had visited 
every place of interest. A Leicester- 
shire friend tells a story illustrative of 
the bishop’s anxiety to know every 
parish in his diocese. He had ex- 
pressed a desire to inspect Newtown 
Linford church—until lately a donative 
under the Earls of Stamford, and there- 
fore a sealed book to the bishop. The 
fact that no bishop had ever been 
known to visit the place, stimulated 
his curiosity. His guide took him a 
scrambling walk, over rocks and ferns, 
through Bradgate Park, past the ruined 
house in which Lady Jane Grey pur- 
sued her studies under Roger Ascham. 
The bishop, though he had never been 
there before, knew the whole history of 
the place. Arrived a+ the gate by which 
they hoped to make their exit from 
the park, it was found to be locked 
and insurmountable, while a ten-foot 
wall forbade further progress. “I 
could not see” (says the narrator) “how 
the episcopal tights and orthodox gait- 
ers could overcome the obstacle. The 
bishop, however, declared he could get 
over the wall if I would give him a 
lift up and let him go first; and so we 
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managed it. It was a scene I shall 
never forget.” The expedition con- 
cluded with the inspection of the 
church, to the delight of the village, 
which had never beheld a bishop be- 
fore; and a church extension and resto- 
ration scheme was the result. 

In the towns of Leicester and North- 
ampton, where, as is well known, pop- 
ular feeling is largely opposed 
to, or at least divergent from, 
the Church, Dr. Creighton enjoyed 
a great and growing popularity, 
chiefly attributable to his  ¢ca- 
pacity for looking at things from other 
people’s points of view. He enjoyed 
his visits to these towns because “it 
was a pleasure to him to come into 
contact with the hard-headed business 
qualities of a commercial and indus- 
trial society.” He frequently lectured 
to audiences largely composed of 
artisans; and the wide and just 
comprehensiveness of his _ ideas, 
his sincere affection for “the 
people” in the largest sense, and 
the generous hopes he indulged for 
them, were warmly appreciated by 
his audience. He was well aware that 
he had to do with “two of the most 
extravagantly political communities in 
England,” radically-minded societies 
to whom “Churchism and Toryism 
were convertible terms.” But he was 
eareful to conciliate opposition, to 
avoid controversial topics so far as 
possible, and, in his religious addresses, 
to show that politics have nothing to 
do with religion. If he touched politi- 
cal questions at all, “he handled them 
on large-minded, national, and histori- 
cal lines.” 

At the same time he never lost an op- 
portunity of extending the influence of 
the Church. It was a principle with 
him that the Church of England 
should be broad and tolerant, and an 


essential part of his policy that only 
thus could her influence be successfully 
extended. He not only spoke and la- 


bored with this end in view, but while 
never proselytizing directly, constantly 
assisted Church work with large dona- 
tions from his private purse. 


It surprised those who knew him 
intimately (says one of his clergy) 
how the could afford to respond to ap- 
peals or initiate assistance with such 
large sums of money where he saw 
cases of need. In one instance he laid 
down 10001. for clergy sustentation in 
order to draw out the liberality of the 
diocese.” 


After he had made himself thorough- 
ly acquainted with his diocese, and got 
the reins of administration well in 
hand, he was able again to take up his 
pen, and to give some little time to 
literature. He contrived, but only with 
the greatest difficulty, to produce the 
fifth volume of his “Papacy”—unfor- 
tunately to be the last—and an admira- 
ble short “Life of Queen Elizabeth.” 
He wrote and delivered the Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford and the Rede Lec- 
ture at Cambridge. At the latter uni- 
versity he also delivered a course of 
Hulsean Lectures, on the congenial 
subject of “Persecution and Toler- 
ance.” It indicates great industry and 
a wonderful capacity for saving time 
that he was able in the midst of epis- 
copal occupations, to get through so 
much work as this. 

Two incidents of special interest 
should be mentioned in connection with 
this period of Dr. Creighton’s life. The 
first of these was his successful inter- 
vention in the great strike of the Leices- 
ter boot-makers, which took place 
early in 1895. The strike involved 
many complicated questions, not to be 
solved without minute knowledge of 
local conditions, and a full acquaint- 
ance with the aims and interests of 
both sides. At one time conciliation 
seemed impossible; the men appear to 
have demanded more than their due, 
while the masters resented the dicta- 
tion of the Union. Both parties were 
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becoming angry and obstinate, when 
the bishop interposed. By the correct- 
ness of his information and the wisdom 
of his suggestions, and by personal in- 
fluence brought to bear on the leaders, 
both of masters and of men. he suc- 
ceeded in effecting a compromise. His 
correspondence shows that both parties 
were willing to listen to his advice, and 
subsequently acknowledged that his 
intervention had been mainly instru- 
mental in closing what at one time 
threatened to be a most disastrous con- 
flict. 

His whole treatment of this matter 
illustrates his political attitude, espe- 
cially where social questions were con- 
cerned. He distrusted the instincts 
and impulses of men as guides to ac- 
tion; he was no believer (he once said) 
in “a government by happy thoughts;” 
and he held that the only way to ar- 
rive at a stable, but progressive, form 
of society was by painstaking enquiry 
into facts, and accurate reasoning upon 
them. “He had a strong faith” (says 
one who had often discussed social 
questions with him) “in the practica- 
bility of reform, with an equally strong 
conviction that reform could only be 
brought about by expert intelligence.” 
On the other hand, he knew that the 
expert could not rule alone. “He 
doubted whether the ‘man in the 
street’ knew what he wanted, or how 
to get it; but he saw that, after all, the 
expert could only govern by the con- 
sent of the average man.” In fact, he 
condemned democracy as a political 
ideal, but acknowledged it to be prac- 
tically inevitable. It was the basis of 
his political creed, as of Lord Sher- 
brooke’s, that we must educate our 
masters; but he added to it the maxim 
that we must educate ourselves. 

The other incident to which we have 
alluded was Dr. Creighton’s journey to 
Moscow, in May, 1896, to represent the 
English Church at the coronatién of 
the Czar. Of this interesting occasion 
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he published a short account in the 
“Cornhill Magazine;” but the letters 
he sent home abound in still more 
vivid impressions. He was extremely 
well received, saw every one and every- 
thing, and was the only person, not a 
Russian subject, who was present at 
the State banquet which followed the 
coronation. He “chummed” with the 


’ Russian ecclesiastics, even when they 


could talk nothing but Russian; was 
nearly crushed by enthusiastic “‘mou- 
jiks,” crowding to kiss his hand; mas- 
tered the ritual of the Greek Church; 
and did his best to prove to his hosts 
that Anglicans and “orthodox” were, 
after all, brothers. 

Of his interview with the Emperor, 
he writes:— 


Pobiedonostzeff took charge of me, 
and walked me through the rooms. 
-.. Then, quite suddenly, I was 
seized and told to go through a door, 
where, in a little room, stood the Em- 
peror and Empress. I really felt quite 
casual, and had a little conversation 
with them in English. I made great 
mistakes in my court manners, but I 
daresay they forgave me. We talked 
and laughed, I am sorry to say. In 
fact, we had an afternoon-call conver- 
sation. 


At Prince Lobanoff’s he was made a 
great deal of. 


It was a huge crowd, and awfully 
hot. I was introduced to princes and 
princesses, and tried to look dignified. 
I feel as if I was a personage whom 
people were trying to float as impor- 
tant. I let them do their best and 
remain impassive....I think I am 
getting on too well, and want snub- 


bing!” 


M. Pobiedonostzeff made a great im- 
pression on him:— 


a lean old man, over seventy, more 
like a Frenchman than a Russian. 
with a thin face and large spectacles, 
quite simple in appearance, but clearly 
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as acute as possible, and a diplomatist 
above all things. 1 certainly 
thought him a great man in his way. 


At a later interview they had a long 
conversation. 


He talked about Kidd’s “Social Ev- 
olution,” and Balfour’s book [“Foun- 


dations of Belief’): he has read 
everything: admires “The Earthly 
Paradise,” and wonders how Morris 


ean be a socialist. I find him one of 
the ablest men I have ever met. 


The whole experience was a valu- 
able and interesting one to the bishop, 
who was deeply impressed by the mag- 
nificence and power of the Church in 
Russia, and by the personal devotion 
displayed by all classes to the Czar. 

Within little more than six months of 
these events, the death of Archbishop 
Benson, and the advancement of Dr. 
Temple to the primacy, opened the way 
for Dr. Creighton’s promotion to the 
see of London. This last phase of his 
life, which resulted in so great an en- 
hancement of his reputation, deserves 
a fuller treatment than we have space 
to give. We can only attempt to sum- 
marize his views on certain important 
topics, and to indicate briefly his meth- 
od of action. But the events of his 
episcopate are so recent that elabora- 
tion would perhaps be superfluous. 

It was remarked by the Primate, in 
his speech at the Mansion House, that 
Dr. Creighton had appeared to grow 
since he came to London. “Year after 
year,” he said, “the late bishop was a 
stronger, an abler, a wiser and, if he 
might say so, a better man.” The same 
remark was made about him at Peter- 
borough. And it was certainly true, 


for throughout life he was growing; 
his development never stood still. But 
such an impression was partly due to 
the fact that the better he was known 
the more fully was he appreciated. 
There were, in a sense, two Creightons; 
and the outer man was often more ap- 
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parent than the inner. The jester who 
told Mr. Kensit that, if he did not 
like the church in which he performed 
his devotions, he had better go to an- 
other—who talked of incense and 
smoked herrings in the same breath, 
and declared he could not be always 
“consecrating hassocks’”—was one man; 
the sober and learned judge, the wise 
counsellor, the earnest and sympathetic 
pastor, was quite another. Sometimes, 
no doubt, his flippancy was due to the 
fact that he was bored; it was his way 
of retaliating on the bore, who of 
course never guessed that it was all 
his fault. He had a wonderful capac- 
ity for “bearing fools gladly;” but even 
his capacity had its limits. 

A first acquaintance often showed 
only the superficial, one may almost 
say the flashy, side of Dr. Creighton’s 
character; and this, though always in- 
teresting, was not always either attrac- 
tive or impressive. Further experience 
and a clearer perception of what he 
was and did, not only of what he said, 
displayed the deeper and more solid 
qualities. This may have given the 
impression of “growth;” but the growth 
was rather in the observer than the ob- 
served. It is also to be remembered 
that, as he grew older, action and ad- 
ministration filled a larger part of his 
life; while speech—though probably 
never so abundant as in the last four 
years—filled a relatively smaller and 
less important part. The temptation, 
in ordinary talk, to enjoy an “intellec- 
tual frolic’ was hard to withstand— 
there were plenty of opportunities of 
being dull—but he was always serious 
when jesting was really out of place. 
If he appeared more serious in later 
life, this was partly because he had 
more serious work to do. 

The effect of his arrival in London 
was almost instantaneous. As Canon 
Scott. Holland has well said:'— 


2 Sermon at St. Paul's, 20th January, 1901. 
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The stir and movement of his pres- 
ence made itself felt at once, and felt 
everywhere. London, so slow to per- 
ceive what is happening in its midst, 
could not but be aware of this new ar- 
rival... .. He proved that even this 
huge, unwieldy, sluggish mass of a 
diocese could actually feel the impact, 
from end to end, of a vivid personal 
inspiration. Who can forget how he 
lifted along the dull weight of a Lon- 
don Church Congress by the sheer 
force of his tense and radiant individ- 
uality? 


What the diocese required, when Dr. 
Creighton took it over, was a visible 
chief. London wanted a bishop who 
would speak for it and to it as a whole 
—a leader who would surmount details, 
seize on its imagination, and touch it 
on every side of its multitudinous life. 
This part the new bishop set himself 
to play. Hence his incessant appear- 
ances in public, on platforms, at meet- 
ings and banquets; his constant readi- 
ness to speak; his plunge into the vor- 
tex of London society. With this end 
in view, he fitted up London House, 
submitting not only to great expense, 
but to the endless demands upon his 
time which residence there entailed. 

He became a member of the Com- 
mission which drew up the statutes of 
the new University of London; and we 
understand, on the highest authority, 
that “his suggestions were most valu- 
able in solving a difficulty or smooth- 
ing a difference;” that he displayed re- 
markable knowledge of existing educa- 
tional institutions; and that, in settling 
the list of recognized schools and teach- 
ers in the faculty of Theology, his col- 
leagues were impressed by his attitude 
towards the Jewish and Nonconformist 
bodies. “He was as anxious as any of 
us that the new faculty should be 
comprehensive.” He was also an er 
officio member of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, om which “he showed, as 
everywhere, his wonderful power of 
grasping every object as it came be- 
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fore him;” and whenever he attended 
the meetings of the Commission—which 
he did regularly—‘he was its ruling 
spirit.” 

All this, be it remembered, was in 
addition to the exhausting and inevi- 
table duties of his office—congresses, 
meetings, ordinations, confirmations, 
the settling of disputes, and, in his 
case, the special difficulties arising 
from what has been called the “crisis” 
in the Church. By undertaking so 
great and varied a load of work, he 
undoubtedly gained his point; he took 
London by storm; but, physically 
speaking, he paid the penalty. Very 
soon after he came to London, it was 
observed that he, who in old days had 
never seemed to know fatigue, was 
tired. He grew ominously thin. He 
complained that he had to do the work 
of at least three men, that he had no 
time to read or to think. But he 
worked on nevertheless till the end 
came. 

In educational questions Dr. Creigh- 
ton always took a_ keen interest, 
though here, too, his lurking scepti- 
cism not unfrequently peeped out, as 
in the remark he once made: “I sup- 
pose if a boy is really clever, we shan’t 
do him much harm by trying to edu- 
cate him.” In his Embleton days he 
defined the object of education as 
twofold—“to make man, first, master 
of himself, and secondly, master of the 
world in which he moves,’” The former 
object, he held, can only be attained 
by religious education; the latter 
should be the aim of secular. Needless 
obtrusion of regulations and officials, 
he repeated, can only have disastrous 
results. “The object of the authorities 
should be to get children to school with 
the least possible friction, not to assert 
the majesty of the law.” Success could 
only be attained by “suasion applied 
with tact and good humor.’ 


2 Durham Diocesan Conference,1880. 
% Conferences of Poor Law Unions, 1878, 1882. 
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He approved the unfortunate Bill of 
1896 as “a straightforward attempt to 
bring back interest in education to 
something like actuality.”* Since 1870, 
he held, no real progress had been 
made; the educational mechanism had 
alone been attended to; the “‘contents” 
of education had been lost sight of. Re- 
Hgious education being indispensable, 
he regarded denominational teaching 
as the necessary corollary; for, “only 
when it takes a denominational form 
is religion implanted in the child’s 
mind in a shape which enables him to 
grapple with the facts of life.” He 
therefore applauded the Bill, because it 
acknowledged that, in future, board 
schools and voluntary schools were to 
exist together. “Henceforward it 
would be possible to give adequate re- 
ligious instruction to those who wanted 
it, without offence to the conscientious 
feelings of those who wanted some- 
thing else. He also accepted the edu- 
cational machinery which the Bill pro- 
posed to set up, and the establishment 
of a local authority. His historic sense 
showed him that “local self-govern- 
ment was the great basis from which 
everything else had grown up in Eng- 
land;” and he welcomed the applica- 
tion of the principle to education. 

On similar principles he approved 
the Voluntary Schools Act, as “a dis- 
tinct legislative recognition of the vol- 
untary schools and their position:” 
and he was convinced that “behind 
this Bill there stood the great weight 
of popular acquiescence and desire.” 
He welcomed the legal establishment 
of Associations, and hoped that the 
Association would become a Church 
school board. At the same time he 
deprecated exclusive attendance to ed- 
ucational machinery. 


We have heard more than enough of 


* Speech at the opening of St. John’s Schools, 
leterborough, 1896. 
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the rights of rate-payers and parents, 
but we have heard nothing hitherto of 
the rights of the children, who seem to 
me to be the class which is to be pri- 
marily considered.” 


And again:— 


Hitherto we have had an education 
question which is concerned with out- 
side matters only. I hope that, as we 
go on steadily, we shall come to an ed- 
ucation question which is concerned 
with education. ...I1 apprehend that 
when we reach the education of the 
child and the child’s welfare, all our 
difficulties will disappear, because 
then we shall be talking about a real 
thing. We are very far indeed at pres- 
ent from having reached the child.* 


Dr.Creighton’s views on Church ques- 
tions are perhaps to be gathered rather 
from his life and acts than from his 
published utterances. But with regard 
to some important matters they are 
pretty clearly laid down in his charges, 
his addresses to diocesan conferences 
and elsewhere. To begin with, he had 
no doubts about the duty of all church- 
men to maintain the principle of estab- 
lishment. To him, the Church was the 
national Church, and he was deeply 
impressed with the necessity of its 
representing the national life. 


The general conception of the soli- 
darity of the Church is one that I have 
strongly in my mind. There is nothing 
that I am more desirous for than to 
bring together the Church: I am bound 
to say that I cannot speak in a melan- 
choly way of what we sometimes call 
“our unhappy divisions.” I must tell 
you frankly that I rejoice in the 
breadth and width of the Church of 
England as it is: I recognize the enor- 
mous advantages which every dif- 
ferent school of thought contributes 
towards the general spread of those 
eternal principles of truth in which we 


* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 
1897. 
* Ibid., 


1898. 
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are all interested ... and I think it 
my duty, as bishop of this diocese, to 
show my sympathy with all forms of 
service and all forms of religious zeal 
which are loyally in accordance with 
the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land." 


From this point of view he approved, 
though somewhat cautiously, of the 
proposed reform of Convocation, 
coupled with the grant of larger pow- 
ers. He thought Convocation should 
be more representative and should con- 
tain a lay element. He felt it “to be 
unseemly that differences of opinion 
should be tossed about in the unto- 
ward manner in which they are tossed 
about at present;” and held that they 
“ought to be discussed in the properly 
appointed and properly representative 
synod of the Church of England.’” 

With the same object—the fair and 
peaceful discussion of differences—he 
summoned what has been called the 
“Round Table Conference,” which met 
at Fulham in October, 1900. The 
bishop had not initiated the idea of 
this conference, though he had used 
words two years previously which may 
have supplied the germ. 


It is my duty (he said)... to try 
by personal persuasion and influence, 
by talking and by conference with 
those who seem to be divided, to bring 
all together into an understanding, at 
least, of one another’s position, that 
we may discover exactly what are the 
points upon which we differ; for, until 
we have discovered these, any attempt 
at agreement is obviously impossi- 
ble.® 


Lord Halifax had been the first dis- 
tinctly to suggest a meeting; Preben- 
dary Webb-Peploe had pressed it on 
the Diocesan Conference of 1900; and 


* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 
1897. 

* Address to the Church Reform League, May 
1¥00, 
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the bishop, when formally requested 
to call a conference, for the discussion 
of “Ritual and the Doctrines involved 
therein,” “to name the members and 
to fix the terms of reference,” willingly 
consented to act. It was a delicate and 
responsible task which was thus en- 
trusted to him and he discharged it to 
the general satisfaction. He did not 
anticipate that an agreement would be 
reached, but he was anxious that the 
two extremes should meet each other, 
in the presence of a broader element, 
and try to explain their respective posi- 
tions in a rational and scholarly fash- 
ion. He thought that some good would 
be done if the disputants met on 
friendly terms and got to understand 
each other better. This, at least, he 
obtained; and he expressed himself as 
satisfied with the result. 


He was delighted (says one who was 
present) that the positive statements on 
each side came so near to each other 
that it was so often difficult to ex- 
plain the exact point of divergence. 
This, as an educational result, is prob- 
ably what he had chiefly looked for. 


The general position of the Church 
of England formed the subject of his 
addresses at the Ruridecanal Confer- 
ences of 1898. That position, he laid 
down, is not that of Continental Prot- 
estantism; nor is Anglicanism the 
same thing as the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages; nor, again, is it to be regard- 
ed as a mere compromise between two 
opposite tendencies of religious 
thought. “The Church of England” 
(he said) “has a very decided position 
of its own; ... it rests on an appeal 
to sound learning.” He went on to ex- 
plain that, while the English Church 
claims no monopoly of sound learning, 
“England had the unique opportunity 


* Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 
1898. 
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of applying it calmly and dispassion- 
ately;” and the Prayer-book was the 
result. By means of learning, the re- 
ligious leaders of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were able to strip from the sys- 
tem of the Church a mass of accretions 
due chiefly to popular eagerness for an 
answer to all difficulties, and the 
priestly tendency to give an answer, 
whether authorized or not, to every 
question. The reformers had to disen- 
tangle truth from a mass of opinion, 
and to liberate worship from forms and 
interpolations which, while appearing 
to mediseval men a support, definition 
or amplification of truth, had really 
hampered and obscured it. The Prayer- 
book had therefore gone back to Scrip- 
ture as the only authoritative evidence 
of the Christian faith, and to primitive 
times for its interpretation. It had 
put aside the irrelevant and accretive, 
restoring simplicity and the scriptural 
basis. This is the method of sound 
learning, to which all good Anglicans 
are bound to bow. 

On another occasion” he returned to 
this subject. The history of the 
Church in the past, he remarked, is “a 
series of struggles to keep it a hu- 
mane institution.” 


The central mechanism of _ the 
Church always tended to become ab- 
stract, to grow out of genuine con- 
tact with life. Great movements... 
brought it back from time to time. 
But gradually the central mechanism 
laid its hand upon these reforming 
movements and checked their vitality. 
... The medizval Church fell be- 
cause it had ceased to influence human 
life. 


To the English people the Reformation 
means spiritual freedom founded upon 
individual responsibility; and “they re- 
gard with suspicion any form of theo- 
logical opinion which they think even 


Nation,’’ 1900. 


” The Church and the 
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remotely threatens that idea of free- 
dom which they rightly hold dear.” 
Consequently no ecclesiastical develop- 
ment will succeed in this country 
which does not secure this principle. 
To develop conscience and conduct is 
the special aim of the Anglican system. 
It is, in a sense, a via media; but to 
call it so is no disparagement. Itisa 
righteous mean. 

As to recent changes or attempts at 
change, he insisted that “it is necessary 
that there should be a recognizable 
type of Anglican service,” based on the 
principles previously laid down. “We 
must have a clear understanding about 
the limits of permissible variation.” 
There must be no “theological develop- 
ment backwards.” Ecclesiastical disci- 
pline must not be revived on arbitrary 
lines, implying the formation of a new 
type of national character. The 
Prayer-book was drawn up in ac- 
cordance with a national ideal, which 
must be respected and maintained, 
however irue it may be that it needs 
development in some directions. The 
habitual dread and dislike of sacerdo- 
talism is due to the fact that the Eng- 
lishman “will not endure an ecclesias- 
tical system which pursues small ob- 
jects of its own, apart from the great 
stream of national life.” A similar 
remark of his, made on another occa- 
sion, to the effect that he was an Eng- 
lishman first and a churchman after- 
wards, puts the same principle in a 
shorter form. A great historical au- 
thority has said of Dr. Creighton that 
“perhaps no other Englishman of his 
time had so cultivated and enlarged 
and tempered and illuminated his mind 
by historical study;” and the bishop’s 
attitude on these great and difficult 
questions bears out the truth of this 
remark. 

On the duties and powers of the 
bishops he was perfectly clear. The 
method he was resolved to employ in 
cases of difference with his clergy was 
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that which he always employed—per- 
sonal influence and friendly exhorta- 
tion. 


There is one thing I should like to 
say as regards my conception of the 
episcopal office. It is, that all the 
clergy of the diocese are alike the ob- 
jects of my personal concern, however 
mistaken I may think them to be in 
some points. ... My duty is to deal 
with them straightforwardly and 
frankly, to deal with them in the spirit 
of kindliness and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love, to deal with them by means 
of arguments, and not by attempting 
to coerce them.” 


On this friendly relation he repeat- 
edly insisted. 


I trust that every year will add 
largely to the number of those clergy 
who are able to regard me as a per- 
sonal friend. This is the true relation 
which ought to exist between a bishop 
and his clergy.” 


At the same time he was equally 
clear as to the necessity of submitting 
to episcopal authority. In one of his 
first public utterances he laid it down 
that “the duty of the bishop is govern- 
ance;” and, near the close of his life, 
he remarked to a friend: “The more 
I see of my work here the more con- 
vinced I am that the one requisite for 
a bishop is administrative ability.” He 
made it quite evident that, if it came 
to a conflict, he meant to be obeyed. 
Public opinion, he remarked: 


had been roused by the appearance 
of clerical insubordination. I need 
searcely dwell upon the seriousness 
of such a charge. Society is founded 
upon law; and the Church is bound to 
set an example of order and of obedi- 
ence to authority. Nothing can com- 
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pensate for any failure in this primary 
duty." 


Speaking of disputes about ritual, he 
said: 


These things must be settled by the 
authorities of the Church, that is, by 
the bishops.... The rule of the 
Church in such matters belongs to the 
bishops; and if they have not exer- 
cised their authority sufficiently in the 
past, they must do so in the future.” 


And again: 


Things have been done on principles 
which seemed to imply that the sys- 
tem of the Church of England could 
be overruled by an appeal to some 
more binding authority, the secret na- 
ture of which was apparently locked 
up in the bosom of the individual 
recalcitrant. This entirely impossible 
position must be frankly abandoned.” 

4 

There was certainly a necessity for 
these plain statements, for there can 
be no doubt that, in respect of public 
worship, the diocese of London, when 
Dr. Creighton entered upon it, was in 
a chaotic condition. There was plenty 
of energy and enthusiasm, but the 
“recognizable type,” for which he stipu- 
lated, had in many cases vanished. 
After a time of suspension, in which 
he was busily engaged in making him- 
self acquainted with his diocese, ascer- 
taining the facts and cultivating friend- 
ly relations with the clergy, he came 
to the conclusion that it was his duty 
to interfere and restore order. With 
this object he set to work, it should be 
observed, before the storm burst, and 
before Sir William Harcourt began to 
thunder in the press. Whatever the 
general results of this outbreak may 
have been, there is no doubt that the 


%* Tbid., 1899. 
%3 Position of the Church of England, 1899. 
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bitter feelings which it aroused were a 
serious impediment to Dr. Creighton in 
coping with a difficult task. 

His own mental attitude with regard 
to the particular questions at issue may 
be inferred with tolerable certainty 
from what has been already said. He 
had no sympathy with disputes about 
ritual and ceremony. “Ceremonies,” 
(he said) “are nothing in themselves; 
and differences of opinion cannot be 
composed by attacking ceremonies.” He 
did not attempt to decide upon them 
from the legal point of view; that he 
left to the courts. Nor did he enter 
into what he regarded as futile discus- 
sions about their historical or antiqua- 
rian justification, except in so far as 
they were included, in his mind, among 
those “medizeval accretions” which as 
we have already seen, he heid the 
Reformation to have condemned. Still 
less did he formulate any statements 
as to the minutiz of creeds which cere- 
monies are understood to symbolize. 
Personally, he approved of a certain 
degree of elaboration and magnificence 
in ritual, but only on account of its 
general effect upon the mind, not for 
any particular ideas which it may be 
supposed to embody, still less for any 
elevation which it may give to a sacer- 
dotal caste. He habitually wore his 
mitre, considering that he had as good 
a right to wear the recognized symbol 
of his authority as a king his crown 
or a judge his wig; and he refused to 
lay it aside from deference to the silly 
charge that it was an approximation 
to Rome. 

Both in the ceremonies used and in 
the beliefs symbolized, he was ready to 
accept considerable divergence. He 
deprecated excessive conservatism, 
and advocated conciliation and com- 
prehension. He condemned that rigid- 
ity of the English Church which had 
driven so many Protestant bodies be- 


17 Address to the London Diocesan Conference, 
1900. 
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yond its pale. “Cannot we,” he asked, 
“better deal with diverging tendencies 
which we object to, and which we 
want to see put straight, by retaining 
them within the system of the 
Church?’ Let there be as much lati- 
tude as possible, provided always that 
ritual should keep within the “recog- 
nizable type,” and that beliefs should 
be in accordance with the principles of 
the Reformation. 

In applying these principles to the 
chief questions at issue, he arrived at 
definite conclusions. 


Recent controversy (he said)“ after 
removing all that is incidental and 
trivial, is practically concerned with 
two matters which were regarded as 
cardinal points in the system of our 
Church at the time of the Reformation. 
These points are—the restoration of 
the primitive conception of Holy Com- 
munion in place of the medizeval con- 
ception of the Mass, and the abolition 
of the disciplinary requirement of Con- 
fession as necessary before Commun- 
ion. 


On these two “cardinal points” he was 
perfectly clear. The object of the 
Church of England was “to turn the 
Mass into a Communion,” and to make 
the Communion “a service for the 
people.” The use of a word which, if 
it means anything, means a return to 
the medizeval conception. is therefore 
greatly to be deplored. On similar 
grounds he deprecated the practice of 
making it a rule to receive the Com- 
munion fasting—a practice which he 
found to arise naturally from the social 
habits of the Middle Ages, but to be no 
longer natural in modern times.” The 
ceremonial use of incense he regarded 
as comparatively unimportant. His per- 
sonal inclination, he remarked once 
in private, was to say, “If they like to 
make a smell, let them;” but he consid- 
ered it to be, on legal grounds, not per- 
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missible, and on general grounds unad- 
visable. The practice of reservation, 
on the other hand, he regarded as a 
very serious departure from the prin- 
ciples of the English Church, and con- 
demned it as a dangerous approach to 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
On the subject of confession he adopt- 
ed the same view as that laid down 
by the present Primate in his first 
charge, and in his subsequent judg- 
ment. “The position of the Church of 
England,” said Dr. Creighton, “is that 
confession is left to every man’s dis- 
cretion.” 

These views he constantly impressed 
on his clergy, as we have seen, in pub- 
lic utterances; but he relied even more 
on private conference and individual 
persuasion. It was by such means 
that he induced eighteen clergymen, 
who practiced the ceremonial use of 
incense, to give it up; and in these 
efforts, though often only with the ex- 
ercise of infinite patience and the gent- 
lest persistency, he almost uniformly 
succeeded. He did all he could to 
avoid the courts, and he does not seem 
to have interfered in the controversy 
as to the best constitution of ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. But his view appears 
to have been that, while a Church must 
possess the effectual jurisdiction, which 
is part of the “power of the keys,” 
the State, in the case of an established 
Church, must have a voice in the for- 
mation of all courts, and the right of 
hearing appeals. 


I do not think (writes one who had 
the best chance of knowing his views) 
that he really sympathized with the 
effort to get independent ecclesiastical 
courts. My impression is that he 
looked upon such things as matters 
for adjustment and compromise. 


*” "The Church and the Natton,’’ p. 28. The 
deductions drawn by Mr. Westall from two pri- 
vate letters which he received from Dr. Creigh- 
ton (see the ‘“‘Guardian’ for February 20th 1901) 
seem to be unwarrantable; and the publication 
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In his later years he gave at least 
one legal friend to understand that he 
thought the best form of final court 
would be one to which Church and 
State should separately and simulta- 
neously give a mandate. 

It has sometimes been supposed that 
Dr. Creighton suggested the Lambeth 
hearing of two years ago. This is not, 
however, the case. The suggestion 
came from the Primate himself; but 
the Bishop of London strongly ap- 
proved the proposal, anticipated great 
benefit from the promised decisions, 
and loyally supported them when 
given. Had he drafted the judgment 
he might, perhaps, not have laid quite 
so much stress on the exact observance 
of rubrics. As he once remarked,” a 
literal following of the direction, “In 
choirs and places where they sing, here 
followeth the anthem,” would exclude 
hymns altogether, and probably even 
anthems in many churches. 

Unwilling as he was to have recourse 
to measures of coercion against recal- 
citrant clergymen, except in the last 
resort, he was at the same time disin- 
clined to interfere with the course of 
the law, if the complaint seemed well 
founded, and if the methods of persua- 
sion had failed to produce the result 
which he desired. He regarded the 
episcopal “veto” as a mere bit of ju- 
dicial machinery, which ought not to 
be exercised on grounds of policy or 
personal opinion, but should be em- 
ployed to prevent vexatious or super- 
fluous prosecutions. A case which ex- 
cited some feeling in the autumn be- 
fore his death, supplied an illustration 
of this principle. 

The bishop actually consented to al- 
low proceedings to be taken, under the 
Church Discipline Act (1840), against 


of the letters in such a way is to be recretted, 
as calculated to give an erroneous idea of Dr. 
Creighton’s attitude with regard to these ques- 
tions. 
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two out of a number of clergymen 
charged with illegal practices—these 
two having refused to comply with his 
injunctions to obey the Lambeth rul- 
ing. Dr. Creighton was unwilling to 
sanction proceedings in the case of 
those who had promised obedience, or 
tc allow the peace of the diocese to be 
disturbed by a series of prosecutions, 
when one, taken as a test-case, would 
have sufficed; but he regarded the com- 
plainant as within his legal rights, and 
did not take the ground—which is said 
to have been taken elsewhere—that the 
Act of 1840 was practically superseded, 
in the case of charges brought by non- 
parishioners, by the Act of 1876. He 
only withdrew his consent when the 
complainant, losing patience owing to 
delays, partly at least due to the bish- 
op’s illness, rejected the compromise 
which had been made, and demanded 
permission to proceed against all five 
of the clergy originally incriminated. 
We are confident that, when the details 
of the case are fully understood, it will 
be found that the bishop acted through- 
out in the spirit of impartiality and of 
attention to the law. Had the com- 
plainant showed equal tact and pa- 
tience, the law would have been al- 
lowed to take its course. 

It is impossible in the short space of 
an article, to give an adequate idea of 
a character so complex, an intellect so 
powerful, a personality so attractive, 
as those of the great bishop, whose 
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premature loss both Church and State 
have such reason to deplore. We can- 
not revive his personal charm or re- 
produce the attraction of his brilliant 
presence and conversation. Many 
pages might be filled by notes of per- 
sonal characteristics, selections from 
his obiter dicta, and anecdotes like 
those which, perhaps naturally, occu- 
pied so large a space in the notices that 
appeared after his death. It has been 
our aim rather to attempt such a 
sketch as may indicate, however inade- 
quately, his deeper claims to our re- 
spect. 

We shall await, with keen inter- 
est the “Life,” which it is under- 
stood will be given to the world by the 
accomplished pen of one who was 
linked to him by the closest of human 
ties. Faults there were, no doubt, as 
in every character; but where the good 
predominates so largely it is needless 
to dwell on these. It is certainly rare 
to find so much intellectual force and 
so high a standard of conduct com- 
bined in one man; but in estimating 
their comparative value it may be well 
to remember what he said himself in 
his preface to the “Life of Lord Lil- 
ford”—almost the last thing he wrote: 


The impression produced by charac- 
ter is, after all, more permanent than 
that produced by capacity. It passes 
into other lives, and is fruitful, as an 
influence, long after the results of 
capacity have perished in the using. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Sypney C. GRIER. 


XXII. 
THE FIRE ON THE HILL. 


“Ah!” said Colonel Graham sharply. 
“So that is the little dodge, is it?” 

He and Dick were watching in one 
of the gateway turrets as the day 
broke, and it was the sight of a long 
column of men marching into the town 
from the northeast that had called 
forth the exclamation. 

“Look behind you!” said Dick laconi- 
cally. A second force was moving 
along the south bank of the canal in 
the direction of the fort. 

“Nice use to make of an armistice!” 
said the Colonel. 

“Well, you didn’t expect anything 
else, did you? You see they have got 
us between two fires? That means a 
simultaneous attack on the gateway 
and the breastwork, at any rate, if not 
on all four sides at once. We have no 
time to lose.” 

“Have you any suggestions to offer?” 
The Colonel spoke with the calmness 
of despair, and Dick glanced at him in 
surprise. 

“Of course you know our capabilities 
better than I do, but I should certainly 
occupy Gun Hill, so as both to cover 
our western front, and make it pos- 
sible to deliver a flank attack on the 
fellows on the opposite bank if they 
come any nearer.” 

“We have no guns, unfortunately, as 
you know, and worse than that, we 
have not men enough to send out a de- 
tachment to the hill and hold the place 
at the same time. Look there!” he 
handed Dick his field-glass. “The 
buildings facing us are packed with 


men ready to advance in response to 
any movement on our part.” 

“T see. But at any rate we can line 
the earthwork and the roofs and our 
bank of the canal with sharpshooters, 
and keep the enemy at a distance on 
our south front.” 

“No doubt we could, but for one 
thing. Do you recollect that we have 
now been besieged for over a month? 
What is the natural corollary?” 

“That the ammunition is running 
out?” 

“Exactly. There is so little left for 
the rifles that I have forbidden it to be 
used except for picking off any special- 
ly troublesome snipers. We are slight- 
ly better off as regards the carbines, 
but a single day of hard fighting would 
leave us with nothing but cold steel.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Dick, begin- 
ning to pace backwards and forwards 
in the narrow limits of the turret; “and 
with the men they are bringing up now 
they can overwhelm us by sheer weight 
of numbers. You see it’s the Nalapur 
army that is marching in? No doubt 
Bahram Khan was on his way to fetch 
it when I saw him in the Pass. Now, 
either the Amir has been got rid of, or 
he has decided to throw in his lot with 
his precious nephew. If he’s dead, it’s 
all up; but if not, there’s just a chance. 
You said he seemed to turn reckless 
when he thought he had done for me: 
well, I may be able to sober him down 
again.” 

“You are not thinking of venturing 
into their camp?” 

“Scarcely, since Bahram Khan would 
very soon repair his unfortunate omis- 
sion if I did. But if he doesn’t propose 
a parley, you must, and insist on the 
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Amir’s taking part in it. Then I will 
show myself suddenly, and see wheth- 
er there’s any hope of working upon 
the old man’s feelings.” 

All the morning the garrison watched 
in gloomy helplessness the assembling 
of the force which was to crush them. 
When Bahram Khan’s reinforcements 
had taken up their positions, the fort 
was practically surrounded. On the 
northwest, and extending under cover 
of the trees to the reconstructed bridge, 
were the tents of the tribes, now once 
more fully occupied, and humming like 
a hive of bees. Clearly the news had 
gone out that victory was at hand. On 
the north and east was the town, now 
held by a strong contingent of Nala- 
puris, in addition to Bahram Khan’s 
original force, and on the south the 
main body of the Nalapur army in a 
roughly fortified camp. Famine and 
pestilence had proved too slow in their 
work, and the final arbitrament was to 
be sharp and short. 

In the course of the afternoon a white 
flag was hoisted on General Keeling’s 
house, and when the garrison had re- 
plied to it, Bahram Khan rode out on 
the cleared space, surrounded by his 
own guard and the Nalapuri officers. 
Colonel Graham and Mr. Burgrave 
faced him at the loophole of the turret, 
Dick lurking in the shadows behind 
them, and received what was an- 
nounced as a final offer of terms. 
Stripped of the verbiage in which it 
was enwrapped, this was simply a de- 
mand for unconditional surrender. Bah- 
ram Khan would do his best to save 
the lives of the garrison, but the fury 
of the Amir was so great that he could 
not guarantee even so much, and every 
shred of public and personal property 
was to be relinquished. Colonel Gra- 
ham returned a prompt refusal. To 
propose a surrender was preposterous, 
unless the besiegers were prepared to 
guarantee the lives of all in the fort. 
Upon this Bahram Khan sent a mes- 


senger back into his own lines, osten- 
sibly to consult the wishes of the Amir, 
and when he returned, announced joy- 
fully that the justice of the claim was 
allowed. The instant and obvious re- 
tort was that the Amir must show him- 
self in person, and swear to observe 
the conditions, if the thought of capitu- 
lation was to be entertained, but to 
this Bahram Khan demurred for a 
long time, displaying a, singular fertil- 
ity of excuse. The Amir was ill, he 
was resting, he had sworn not to ex- 
change another word with an English- 
man who was not his prisoner, he was 
in such a frenzied state that to insist 
upon his appearance would probably 
goad him to order a general massacre 
forthwith. Colonel Graham pointed 
out politely that since the besieged 
were still under the protection of their 
own walls and weapons, there was no 
immediate fear of such a contingency, 
and at last Bahram Khan himself with- 
drew into the town, in order, as he ex- 
plained, to lavish all his entreaties upon 
his uncle, and persuade him to appear. 

Presently a state palanquin was seen 
approaching, borne by sixteen men, 
who carried it out upon the cleared 
space and set it down. 

“What's this?’ murmured Dick. 
“Ashraf Ali in a palki? I have never 
seen him in one in my life.” 

Bahram Khan who had ridden in ad- 
vance of the palanquin, now dismount- 
ed, and approaching it with extreme 
deference, raised the heavy gold-em- 
broidered curtain at the side. Those 
on the tower strained their eyes to 
pierce the dimness within, and made 
out with some difficulty the figure of 
the white-bearded ruler, sitting mo- 
tionless as though absorbed in medita- 
tion. 

“He’s stupefied!”’ came in a_ fierce 
whisper from Dick. “They’ve given 
him opium or something of the sort.” 

Colonel Graham addressed the Amir 
politely, but no answer was vouch- 
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safed. It was Bahram Khan who re- 
plied for him in the silkiest of tones. 

“The Amir Sahib refuses to look 
upon the sahibs, or to listen to their 
words until they have surrendered to 
him.” 

“Oh, does he?’ said Dick, and he 
pushed forward between Colonel Gra- 
ham and the Commissioner, and 
showed himself at the loophole. 

“Amir Sahib, do you know 
voice?” he cried. 

An electric shock seemed to pass 
through the inanimate form in the pal- 
anquin. “Is that the voice of Nath 
Sahib?” was asked, in high, quavering 
tones. “Then can this most unhappy 
one die in peace.” 

“Do you guarantee our safety, Amir 
Sahib?’ asked Dick. 

“Trust them not,” came back the an- 
swer. “See how they treat me!” and 
the old man rose as though to step out 
of the palanquin. There were chains 
on his wrists and ankles. The next 
moment Bahram Khan and his follow- 
ers, recovering from their surprise, had 
thrown themselves upon him and 
forced him back, and the palanquin 
was immediately carried away. 

“Well, after this, I think even Bah- 
ram Khan must feel that the capitula- 
tion idea has been knocked on the 
head,” said Dick. “Now everything 
depends on whether they attack us at 
once.” 

“Isn’t that a rather obvious remark?” 
asked Mr. Burgrave dryly. 

“Ah, you don’t see my point,” said 
Dick, without offence. “I think 
Colonel Graham will agree with me 
that since Bahram Khan has thrown 
off the mask, and made himself master 
of Nalapur, it shows he is determined 
to crush us at once. Evidently the 
relieving column is on its way, or fam- 
ine might have been left to do the 
work.” 

“I see what you mean,” said Colonel 
Graham. “If he attacks at once it 
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means that relief is close at hand, but 
if he gives his men a night’s rest, the 
column is still far enough off for him 
to take things easily.” 

“That’s it. Well, since he’s so bent 
on putting the blame on his uncle, it’s 
clear that he means to come the injured 
innocent over our men when they get 
up. We know too much now to be al- 
lowed to escape, but the order for mas- 
sacring us must be given by the Amir, 
who will be murdered by his virtuously 
indignant nephew as soon as it has 
been carried out. We are safe just so 
long as we can hold out here, and the 
Amir is safe while we are. That’s the 
situation. Now if we are left in peace 
tor to-night, I mean to get through and 
hurry up the relieving column.” 

“I thought so,” said the Colonel, “and 
I mean you to do nothing of the kind. 
Why, man, you couldn’t walk a mile 
in the state you are in. You ought to 
be in hospital now. We have no medi- 
cal comforts left to feed you up with, 
but at least we can see that you have 
a rest.” 

“I shall get on somehow. I don’t 
mind telling you that I have designs 
on the tribes on my way. We have 
eaten each other’s salt, and they won’t 
hurt me.” 

“Possibly not, but they would stop 
you, and Bahram Khan would soon 
find a way of getting you out of their 
hands. I won’t let you go on any such 
tool’s errand.” 

“I think the civil and political power 
will have to combine against the mili- 
tary,” said Dick, turning to the Com- 
missioner, who had stood by with a 
“Settle it between yourselves” air. 
“What do you think?” 

“As a military man yourself, you are 
hardly the person to organize such a 
revolt,” was the reply, “and I am de- 
barred from it by the delegation of 
authority to which I agreed at the 
beginning of the siege.” The tone was 
abrupt, and Dick and Colonel Graham 
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glanced at one another in surprise, but 
the Commissioner went on, “If the 
decision lay in my hands, I should ab- 
solutely forbid your going. Your wife 
may at least claim to be spared useless 
torture, and you can’t expect to get the 
V.C. twice over.” 

“I am glad you agree with me,” said 
the Colonel heartily, ignoring the stiff- 
ness of the tone. “Consider yourself 
sat upon, North.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Fitz, 
coming up the steps and addressing the 
Colonel, “but there’s a queer light to 
the westward, which doesn’t seem like 
the sunset. We thought it might pos- 
sibly be a signal.” 

Colonel Graham wheeled round 
sharply. “No, it’s certainly not the 
sunset,” he said, looking through the 
doorway which led on to the ramparts. 
“Somewhere behind Gun Hill on the 
southwest, I should say. What do you 
think of looking at it from the broken 
tower?” to the Commissioner. “You 
come too; North.” 


“What in the world are Papa and the 
Major and Mr. Burgrave climbing up 
there for?’ demanded Flora, a few 
minutes later. She was sitting with 
the other inmates of the Memsahibs’ 
courtyard in Georgia’s veranda—such 
part of it as had survived the earth- 
quake—watching the sunset, and it 
was natural that the acrobatic feats 
necessary for reaching the top of the 
southwest tower should catch her eye 
at once. 

“They are gone to look at some sort 
of fire that seems to be in the hills,” 
said Fitz, who came in just then. 

“A fire? Oh, perhaps—” Flora 
stopped suddenly, for Mr. Hardy had 
sprung up from his chair in wild ex- 
citement. 


“A fire?” he cried. “Nicodemus!” 


and rushed out of the courtyard. 
“Is Mr. Hardy beginning to swear?” 
asked Mabel, in an awed voice, of the 


rest, but even Mrs. Hardy was too 
much astonished to rebuke her. 

“He'll kill himself!” she murmured, 
as she saw her husband mounting the 
broken steps that led up to the tower. 

“Why, Padri, what’s the matter?” 
asked Colonel Graham, turning round 
to see the old missionary toiling after 
him. “Take my hand across here.” 

“I am so sorry—I can never forgive 
myself—it quite slipped my memory,” 
panted Mr. Hardy. “It was a Malik 
from one of the tribes to the southwest 
-—-he came to me secretly—to ask about 
Christianity—I called him Nicodemus 
tu myself. The night the siege began— 
he came to warn me—and promised to 
light a fire in the hills—when relief was 
at hand. I was so busy hurrying the 
Christians into the fort, and helping 
them to save their possessions, that I 
never remembered the matter again.” 

“Well, it doesn’t signify so much, 
since you have remembered it now,” 
said the Colonel kindly. “Did the man 
seem to you trustworthy?” 

“He took his life in his hand to warn 
me that night, and of course when he 
came before he risked losing every- 
thing. His name was Hasrat Isa, curi- 
ously enough, and he seemed to me to 
be genuinely in earnest.” 

“Thanks, Padri. You have brought 
us the best news we could desire. We 
must manage to hold out now.” 

“This settles it,” muttered Dick. “Can 
I have a word or two with you?” he 
asked of the Commissioner, and they 
moved across to the other side of the 
tower, Mr. Burgrave’s face wearing an 
absolutely non-committal expression. 

“You see how it is?” said Dick. “This 
gives me just the pull I wanted over 
the tribes. Of course the one thing 
now is to detach them from Bahram 
Khan before our men come up, and to 
save the Amir. They know me and 
trust me, and if I assure them that an 
overwhelming force is close at hand, 
I believe they will be ready to lay 
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down their arms. Of course they will 
have to give up all their loot and to 
pay a fine of rifles, but they know 
enough of us by this time to prefer that 
to a war of extermination. Then about 
the Amir. He’s safe for the present, as 
I said, but I haven’t a doubt his guards 
have got orders to kill him when the 
head of the column appears, if we are 
still holding out then. I shall try to 
get the tribes to rescue him. But now 
for the crux of the whole thing. If 
I am to have the faintest hope of suc- 
cess, I must be able to tell the tribes 
that we mean to hold on to Nalapur 
when the rising is put down. Other- 
wise,assoon as Bahram Khan has made 
terms he will establish himself in his 
uncle’s place, and wipe out all who sub- 
mitted before him. Have I a free hand 
to do it?” 

“Why consult me?” asked the Com- 
missioner coldly. 

“Because it depends upon you. The 
announcement of our intended with- 
drawal has never been actually made, 
thanks to the ambush on the road to 
the durbar, and it rests with you to 
withhold it altogether. Of course I 
know I am inviting you to reverse your 
policy, and all that sort of thing, but 
I don’t believe you’re the man to weigh 
that against the peace of the frontier.” 

“Are you aware that I came to Khem- 
istan for the express purpose of carry- 
ing out the policy you invite me to re- 
verse?” 

“IT am, and I know it means you will 
probably have toresign, and will certain- 
ly get the cold shoulder at Simla. But I 
call upon you to do it, just as I am 
staking everything myself—and I have 
a wife and child. It will prevent no 
one knows how much bloodshed, the 
desolation of hundreds of miles of 
country, and years of unrest and bitter 
feeling, for the Government can’t press 
things against the opinion, not only of 
the man on the spot, but of their own 
official converted by observation of the 
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facts. ‘They will shunt us—that’s only 
to be expected—but it will save the 
frontier.” 

“You are right, and it must be done. 
You are at liberty to tell the tribes 
that I throw all my influence on the 
side of maintaining the treaty with 
Nalapur.” 

“Thanks, If anything happens to me, 
look after my wife and the boy.” 

The trust was the seal of the newly- 
born friendliness between them, and 
Mr. Burgrave felt it so. “God knows,” 
he said, with more emotion than Dick 
had seen him display before, “I wish 
I could risk my life as you are doing, 
but at least I'll do what I can.” 

Without another word, Dick crossed 
to the spot where Colonel Graham was 
standing, still examining the distant 
glare through his field-glass. 

“Our friend Nicodemus has gone to 
work very shrewdly,” he said, as Dick 
came up. “I should say that his sig- 
nal is absolutely invisible to any one 
on the plain. We only see it because 
we are so high up.” 

“So much the better,” said Dick. “I 
suppose you've guessed what our plot- 
ting was about, Colonel? I have my 
plans all cut and dried by this time, 
and with the civil and the political 
power both against you, you'll have 
to let me go. Assuming that there 
won’t be any attack till dawn, I shall 
take Anstruther with me, and creep 
out as soon as it’s really dark. He 
must go across the hills and hunt for 
the relief column, and guide it here 
when he has found it, and I shall set 
to work to palaver the tribes.” 

“They'll shoot you at sight,” groaned 
the Colonel. 

“I hope not. At any rate, for argu- 
ment’s sake, we'll take it that they 
don’t. Of course my dodge will be to 
get them to delay the attack by insist- 
ing beforehand on an impossible pro- 
portion of loot. While their messen- 
gers and Bahram Khan's are going to 
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and fro, Anstruther, knowing the 
ground, ought to be able to bring up 
the column. When I see his signal the 
tribe will hasten to make graceful con- 
cessions, and Bahram Khan will order 
the attack. While he is occupied at 
the front, a few of the tribesmen and 
I will make a dash for the Amir, and 
the column will get its guns into posi- 
tion. Then, if all goes well, a grand 
transformation scene. The guns plump 
a shell or two into the advancing ranks, 
the Sikhs and Goorkhas, and possibly 
a British regiment, are seen crowning 
the heights, the tribesmen turn their 
rifles against their own side, and the 
Amir makes his appearance, and or- 
ders his revolted army to surrender. 
If they won’t their blood will be upon 
their own heads, as they’ll soon see, 
but I think only Bahram Khan and a 
few irreconcilables will refuse.” 

“And you?’ demanded the Colonel. 
“Your program doesn’t provide for 
your being killed a dozen times over, 
does it? What will Mrs. North say 
when she hears what you think of do- 
ing?” 

“She will tell me to go. The tribes 
are her people as much as mine—more 
so, indeed. I am going to tell her now.” 

He clambered down the ruined stair- 
ease, found Fitz and told him briefly 
what he wanted of him, and then went 
to Georgia’s room, where he set him- 
self to catch her with guile—a process 
which, as he should have known, never 
had the faintest chance of success. 

“Do you remember the last time I 
went away, Georgie?” he asked, as he 
sat down beside her. 

Georgia looked up at him with a 
thrill of alarm. “Do you think I could 
ever forget it, Dick? Not if I lived for 
hundreds of years.” 

“We almost quarrelled, didn’t we? 
You were in the right, of course—I 
knew it all along, but I had to go. 
You don’t like me to go out treaty- 
breaking, do you?” 





“No.” Her voice was almost inaudi- 
ble. 

“But it’s all right if I go treaty-mak- 
ing, isn’t it? just to get the tribes to 
feel what fools they’ve been, and make 
them see reason?” 

“Oh, Dick, must you go? so soon? 
and you’ve been away so long!” 

“You jump at things so suddenly,” 
lamented Dick. “I wanted to break it 
gently to you.” 

“My dear stupid boy, do you think 
I don’t know your way of breaking 
things gently yet?” 

“Well, anyhow, you'll let me go, 
won’t you? without making a fuss, I 
mean?” 

“A fuss! Do I ever make a fuss?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean—with- 
out making me feel a brute for doing 
it?” 

“You know I would never keep you 
back from what was really your duty.” 

“That’s all right, then,” Dick failed 
to notice the distinction thus delicately 
implied. “And I am going to try and 
save all your father’s work from being 
ruined, so it must be my duty, mustn’t 
it?” 

“I suppose so. And I am forbidden 
to make a fuss?” 

“Oh yes, please—unless it would com- 
fort you awfully to do it.” 

“It wouldn’t comfort you. That’s 
what I have to think of. When do you 
start, Dick?’ 

“In an hour or so—as soon as it’s 
properly dark.” 

“Then there’s plenty of time. I 
should so like the boy to be baptized 
before you go.” 

“Why not? I suppose the Padri won’t 
kick at the shortness of the notice? 
Georgie, will you be very much sur- 
prised? I should like to ask Burgrave 
to be godfather.” 

“Dick!” Georgia’s tone was full of 
dismay. “I thought of Colonel Gra- 
ham—” Dick nodded approval—‘and 
either Mr. Anstruther or Dr. Tighe—” 
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“I’d rather have Burgrave, if you 
don’t mind. He has come out strong 
to-night. I respect him more than any 
man I know. In his place I don’t be- 
lieve I could have made the sacrifice 
he’s prepared to make.” 

“Then we will have him of course. 
But Mabel is the godmother, you know. 
Won't she feel it awkward? You know 
they have quarrelled?” 

“That’s putting it mildly. I’m afraid 
it’s quite off.” 

“Ah, that’s what I was afraid of, too, 
but Mab always refuses to discuss the 
subject with me until I am stronger. I 
can’t force her confidence, you know.” 

“I suppose not, but there’s no need 
to be so awfully careful of her feelings. 
She has treated Burgrave shamefully, 
and so far as I can see, without the 
slightest excuse. She insists on engag- 
ing herself to him, and then she goes 
and breaks it off for no reason what- 
ever. I am disgusted with her.” 

“Oh, Dick, don’t be unkind to her! 
If she didn’t care fon him it was only 
right to break it off. I told you she 
was miserable about it.” 

“Then she had no business to begin 
it. But don’t let us waste time over 
her nonsense, Georgie. Shall I go and 
speak to the Padri?” He opened the 
door and stepped out on the veranda. 
“Why, Anstruther, you here? It’s not 
nearly dark enough to start yet.” 

Fitz smothered an exclamation of 
impatience. This was the second time 
he had been foiled that evening in an 
attempt to get a few words with Mabel. 
He had succeeded in catching her alone 
for a moment immediately after Dick 
had told him of the adventure he pro- 
posed, and then Flora came and called 
her away, because the baby was 
breathing heavily in his sleep, and she 
was afraid something was wrong. On 
this occasion he had got hold of Flora 
herself, wasting no time in prelimina- 
ries. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Graham, could you 





luanage to get Mabel here without tell- 
ing her that I want to see her? I must 
speak to her before I go. I am certain 
she cares for me a little, but she was 
so determined that I should not see it 
that I couldn’t insult her by letting on 
that I did. But there’s no time now 
for any more fooling. I must tell her 
what I have to say, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“Now why couldn’t you have said 
that before?” demanded Flora. ““That’s 
the right way to take her. I'll have 
her here in a moment,” and even now 
she was beguiling her out on the veran- 
da when Dick appeared to announce 
that the baptism was about to take 
place, and Fitz’s hopes were again dis- 
appointed. There would be no chance 
of speaking to Mabel now for some 
time, and he left the courtyard and 
joined Winlock on the broken tower, 
where he was keeping a solitary watch 
in case the relieving force should at- 
tempt to communicate with the fort by 
means of flashlight signals. Their 
eyes, strained with staring into the 
darkness, imagined fires at every possi- 
ble and impossible point in the more 
distant hills, until at last they aban- 
doned the tantalizing prospect, and 
talked in whispers of the expected re- 
lief. 

“To think that by this time to-mor- 
row we may have had a good square 
meal!” sighed Winlock. 

“Beef, not horse,” murmured Fitz 
sympathetically. 

“And tinned things—though I shall 
always feel a delicacy about tins in 
future. They’ve been ‘medical com- 
forts, strictly reserved for the sick,’ so 
long.” 

“And real bread instead of this 
abominable bran mash.” 

“And as much to drink as ever you 
want—and soap—and baths—”’ He 
stopped suddenly, for Fitz had caught 
him by the arm. “What is it?” he 
whispered. 








“I’m sure I heard a noise down be- 
low. Help me to move this sand-bag.” 

The sand-bag on the parapet was 
pushed aside, and Fitz put his head 
through the gap thus left, but only just 
far enough to see over the edge, lest 
he should be visible against the sky. 
It was clear that the enemy were keep- 
ing high festival in all their camps, 
for the air was full of the sound of 
tomtoms and similar instruments, and 
snatches of wild song. To Winlock it 
seemed impossible to detect any noise 
less insistent or nearer at hand, but 
Fitz looked and listened until his friend 
hauled him back. 

“Well, is there anything?’ he de- 
manded impatiently. 

“I’m almost certain there is. You 
take a look.” 

“I’m not a cat,” whispered Winlock 
in disgust, when he had drawn his 
head back in his turn. “Can’t see a 
thing.” 

“Well, I am, rather, in that way, and 
I believe there’s a fellow down there.” 

Again he put his head into the open- 
ing, and supporting his face on his 
hands, concentrated all his attention on 
the foot of the wall. After several 
minutes, which seemed like hours to 
Winlock, he faced him again. 

“There is a man down there, and his 
clothes are dark, so as not to show. He 
has put two bags against the wall and 
he has crawled away to fetch another.” 

“Going to blow down the tower?” 

“Yes, it’s their best chance. Half 
gone, already, you see. Well, will you 
clear the men off the near half of the 
wall, and tell the Colonel, so as to be 
ready for developments? I’m going to 
nip the villain in the bud.” 

“Nonsense! he'll knife you. And 
how will you get down?” 

“Climb down the broken brickwork 
and drop.” He drew off his boots. “I 
shall take him by surprise. Don’t let 
any one fire whatever you do. It would 
explode the powder at once. Be off.” 
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Winlock obeyed, and hurried to 
alarm the Colonel, after hastily remov- 
ing the sentries, the noise of whose 
own footsteps effectually prevented 
their noticing any suspicious sound. 
Richard St. George Keeling had just 
received his name, and was accepting 
the congratulations of the representa- 
tives of the regiment on the auspicious 
event with his usual composure when 
Winlock came into the courtyard and 
drew Colonel Graham aside. Before 
he could utter a word, however, there 
was an explosion which seemed to 
shake the very foundations of the fort, 
followed by the collapse of various por- 
tions of the newly-repaired defences. 

“I’m afraid the wall’s gone, sir,” 
gasped Winlock, when he _ recovered 
himself. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the Colonel, 
pointing to the dark line above the 
roofs; but before anything more could 
be said, the sentry on the northwest 
tower gave the alarm. There was no 
time for anything but a rush to the 
walls, which were only reached just 
as a hurrying mob of men, some carry- 
ing torches, others scaling ladders, ad- 
vanced in wild confusion, shouting and 
singing, from the shelter of the plane- 
trees. A couple of volleys sent them 
flying back in headlong rout, and be- 
yond a shot or two from General Keel- 
ing’s house, there was no semblance 
of an attack on any other side of the 
fort. The officers gathered on the ram- 
part looked at one another in complete 


mystification. 
“I never remember a worse-planned 
attack,” said Colonel Graham. “In 


fact there was no plan about it. And 
yet the explosion—” 

“Yes, but how came it to do so little 
damage?” said Dick. Some additional 
masses of brickwork had been torn 
from the tower, and the sand-bags 
were flung about, but the wall was 
comparatively uninjured. 

“Probably the powder became ignited 
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before it was properly placed in posi- 
tion,” suggested Mr. Burgrave. “If 
the man in charge intended to use a 
slow match, the attack may only have 
been planned for dawn, so that the 
various parties were naturally not pre- 
pared. This fiasco was a kind of 
drunken forlorn hope, started simply 
by the noise of the explosion.” 

“Yes, but why should the powder get 
ignited? Why, Winlock!” The young 
man had made his appearance with his 
arms full of rope. 

“I want to go down and look for An- 
struther, sir. He must be awfully hurt, 
for he was going to try and stop the 
explosion.” 


Half an hour later, Mabel and Flora, 
waiting anxiously in the veranda to 
learn the result of the attack, heard in 
the passage the slow tread of a body 
of men carrying something. Dick was 
at their head. 

“We'll bring him in here, as the hos- 
pital is full,” he was saying. “As I 
shall be away, there'll be the room I 
had last night to spare, and the ladies 
will help look after him.” 

“Who is it? What has happened?” 
asked the two girls together. 

“Poor Anstruther has got himself 
blown up instead of the fort,” returned 
Dick. “‘Take care of that corner, Wood- 
worth.” 

“What is the matter with him? Is 
he badly hurt?” asked Mabel hoarsely. 

“Can’t say yet. On second thoughts, 
Colonel, I’ll take Winlock, if you can 
spare him. He knows the country 
round here so much better than Bel- 
tring.” 

“Dick, are you absolutely heartless?” 
Mabel grasped her brother’s arm and 
shook him. “Is he dying?” 

“How can I tell? He was just alive 
when we found him.” 

“I must be with him. I will nurse 
him,” she managed to say. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. It’s 


no sight for you, and we don’t want 
fainting and hysterics. For Heaven's 
sake, Mabel, don’t make a scene!” he 
added in a whisper of angry disgust. 
“It’s not as if he was anything to 
you.” 

“I have a right—” she began with 
difficulty. 

“Keep her away, Burgrave,” said 
Dick curtly, turning his head for a mo- 
ment, and the Commissioner drew her 
hand within his arm and led her in 
silence to the other side of the court- 
yard. In the tumult of her anger and 
mortification, she struggled furiously 
at first, but he declined to release her, 
and presently she found herself depos- 
ited in a chair, with Mr. Burgrave 
standing over her like a jailer. Be- 
tween her sobs she could hear him 
talking, apparently with the charitable 
intention of at once comforting her for 
her exclusion and assuring her that the 
cause of her emotion remained unsus- 
pected. 

“Anxious to be of use—highly deli- 
cate nervous organization—might dis- 
tract the doctor’s attention at a criti- 
cal moment—your brother meant kind- 
ly—” were some of the scraps that 
reached her ears. 

“It’s not that!” she cried wildly. 
“He'll die without my seeing him, and 
Dick says he’s nothing to me, and—and 
he’s everything!’ and her sobs died 
away into low, hopeless weeping, 
which wrung the heart of the man be- 
fore her. She did not think of him un- 
til she felt an unsteady touch on her 
hair, and looking up at him, saw that 
not only his hands but his very lips 
were trembling. 

“Don’t cry so,” he said hoarsely; “you 
break my heart. Then you are en- 
gaged to him? I never dreamt of 
this.” 

“No, I’m not—but it’s my own fault. 
He asked me long ago—and I told him 
it could never be—and I was so horrid 
that—he never asked me again. And 
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now they won't let me go to him—and 
I wanted—just to tell him—before he 
died—that—that—” 

“That he might die happy? No, no, 
I am in earnest,” as Mabel threw him 
a glance of reproach. “I could die hap- 
py in his case.” 

“Oh, how unkind—how mean—I am, 
to say all this to you! And I have 
treated you so badly— What can you 
think of me?’ 

“What should I think but that you 
are the woman I hoped to shield from 
every breath of trouble, and now you 
are in this sorrow, and I can do noth- 
ing?’ 

“Oh, but you can!” cried Mabel im- 
pulsively. “It’s no good speaking to 
Dick, but Dr. Tighe will listen to you, 
and you can ask him to let me help to 
nurse him.” 

“I have no doubt he will be willing 
to do that—or if it is not possible, I am 
sure he will promise to call you if any 
change for the worse occurs.” 

“Oh, you won’t believe in me even 
now! You don’t think I could be brave 
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even for him. If it was to do him 
good, I could—” 

“Your seeing him now could do him 
no possible good, and the sight would 
haunt you forever. I think you don’t 
quite trust me, do you? Try to think 
of me as a friend, as one who would 
a thousand times rather see you happy 
with the man you loved than unhappy 
with himself. And perhaps—” he hesi- 
tated a little—‘‘you may like to know 
that you have lifted a weight from my 
mind to-night. I confess it seemed to 
me a cruel thing when you broke off 
our engagement without any special 
reason, but now I know that you love 
some one else, I feel it was quite natu- 
ral and right.” 

Mabel saw his meaning dimly. The 
sting of her treatment of him had lain 
in the feeling that though there was 
no one else she preferred, she valued so 
lightly the love he offered that she re- 
fused even to suffer it. Now his self- 
respect was restored. It was for a 
tangible rival, not for freedom in the 
abstract, that she had cast him off. 


(To be continued.) 





OASIS. 


Let them go by—the heats, the doubts, the strife; 
I can sit here and care not for them now, 

Dreaming beside the glimmering wave of life 
Once more—I know not how. 


There is a murmur in my heart; I hear 
Faint—oh! so faint—some air I used to sing; 

It stirs my sense; and odors dim and dear 
The meadow breezes bring. 


Just this way did the quiet twilights fade 
Over the fields and happy homes of men, 
While one bird sang as now, piercing the shade, 
Long since—I know not when. 


Edward Dowden. 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 


As the abrupt midday shadows slow- 
ly lengthened, the talk drifted into dis- 
cussion and thence into argument. It 
turned on the old question of truth, 
whereof some say the vision has been 
seen, long ages since, in the beginning 
ot the world, and must be sought for, 
like the Grail, until the end of time. 
Yhe passengers on board the steamship 
Orizaba drew one after another round 
the streak of sunlight which pierced 
through the side awning of the vessel, 
and lay between the disputants like 
the subject of their argument. In the 
scorching atmosphere of the Red Sea 
au haziness of all things in heaven and 
earth, moral, mental and physical, 
seemed to rise from the very vividness 
of light and heat. The magnificence of 
the theme made it seem too great for the 
weary minds that strove to grasp it. 
Then, as thought after thought was 
caught at, shaped and passed from one 
to the other, the question gained a cer- 
tain definiteness. ‘Does the end in 
any case justify the means?” “May 
not a fact be represented falsely, and 
abstract truth be thereby the gainer?” 
“May a false statement be uttered by a 
true witness?” And half in languor, 
half in zeal, the discussion continued, 
until one woman who had been silent 
found her voice and spoke. She spoke 
as one speaks who sees conclusions 
clearly. She was an old woman, and 
her voice was rough with the accents 
of the country where her life had been 
spent. She had been brought up in the 
Australian Bush, but being born of 
English parents, she was travelling 
“home” to see her “people” be- 
fore she died. Beyond and deeper 
than the harshness of her voice rang 
the conviction which gave it earnest- 
ness, as she closed her short appeal 


for literal truthfulness with the chal- 
lenge which St. Paul hurled of old— 
“Can the truth of God abound through 
my lie unto His glory?” 

The speaker had held the eyes of 
her audience, but as they drifted back 
to the ray of sunlight, as to their cen- 
tral and natural resting-place, they be- 
came aware that the ray had vanished. 
It was blotted out by a man standing 
against the bulwarks in the full glow 
of the sun. Even the sudden gloom 
beneath the awning could not hide the 
age and misery of his features. Yet, 
despite this double claim on human 
sympathy, the face was marked by so 
strange a mingling of emotions, that 
it filled most of those who saw it with 
a curious sense of repulsion. Anger 
strove with self-pity, fear with en- 
treaty; and all these were governed 
by a hope so fierce, so immediate, and 
so full of unrest, that it might have 
been a craving for physical relief, or 
possibly for a conviction once held and 
forfeited. The sunken eyes with all 
this demand in them, were turned to- 
wards the woman who had last spo- 
ken. On her face the light of enthu- 
siasm was sinking into the repose 
which was its abiding charm. These 
two alone of those present had 
reached the border from whence men 
look back upon life. The similarity of 
age marked the force of the contrast; 
it was marked afresh by the silence 
with which he left them. They wait- 
ed as respectfully on his silence as 
they had waited on her words; but 
they waited in vain. The longing and 
the hope died from out his eyes, and 
he seemed almost to fade from their 
midst. He slunk away like a beast 
ashamed. The ray of sunlight held 
its place once more. 
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The interest which the man had 
aroused lingered a little while when 
he himself had left. Questions were 
asked and it became known through 
the ship’s officers, that he was a not 
infrequent traveller. His name was 
Farrel, a man of learning, travelling, 
it was believed, to collect or study 
manuscripts; but some, who had met 
him previously, were inclined to doubt 
the learning, and to hint that the manu- 
scripts had no existence save in his 
disordered brain. 

“There is a scholar named Farrel,” 
said a passenger thoughtfully, “or was. 
I’ve not heard of his death, but he has 
published nothing for several years.” 

After that the conversation changed, 
but it was not forgotten by the last 
speaker. 

This man, John Presgrave, though 
born a lover of books, had been des- 
tined to rule men as a Bengal Civilian. 
Iie had never forgotten his first love, 
and had beguiled his loneliness and re- 
lieved the arduous nature of his duties 
by following the history of biblical 
criticism. In this manner he had 
known Dr. Farrel’s name well, as one 
whose scholarship had been held in 
great repute about the middle of the 
century then drawing to a close. Then 
his influence had begun to wane. He 
had spent some years in preparing 
with laborious patience a critical edi- 
tion of the New Testament, and had 
the mortification of seeing its value 
discounted by the discovery of fresh 
manuscripts, notably the Codex Sinai- 
ticus. He received this discovery with 
an amount of obstinate suspicion 
which threw discredit on his own abil- 
ity. He had been one of the revisers 
of the New Testament, but his lack of 
critical acumen weakened the author- 
ity to which his great learning would 
have entitled him. Many times he 


found himself in a minority of one. 
On one occasion in particular, which 
Presgrave recollected, his disregard of 
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reason and of the best manuscripts 
appeared to his colleagues little less 
than astounding. Presgrave had long 
been convinced that the solution of this 
problem lay in the personal equation; 
for which cause, and for another, he 
had often wished to meet Farrel. The 
latter had stood almost alone in plead- 
ing for the conditional retention of the 
doxology as part of the original ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer. Presgrave 
loved the grand and rhythmic senten- 
ces, and for their sakes alone could 
have forgiven much to their defender. 
Presgrave watched his chance for 
speaking to Dr. Farrel, and found the 
scholar’s reserve give way more read- 
ily than he had expected. Presgrave 
alluded to his writings, and though the 
old man at first turned away, he 
turned back and asked eagerly, “Have 
you read them?” Presgrave had, and 
spoke warmly of the labor bestowed 
on them. The old man listened wist- 
fully to the praise; it was the lan- 
guage of his youth, long since unheard. 
In a few minutes they had plunged 
into a discussion, and were talking of 
versions, cursives and uncials, as men 
talk to whom letters are as the air 
they breathe. Thus Presgrave touched 
on the secret of the man’s life. It 
was unintentional at first. He chanced 
to ask why Farrel had defended the 
verse on the three Witnesses (First 
Epistle of John v. 7) contrary even to 
the evidence of the Syrian manuv- 
scripts. The change in the old man’s 
face warned him, but he did not hesi- 
tate, and that night he made Farrel 
tell him his history. Possibly the tell- 
ing of it saved the scholar’s brain. 
Farrel began by speaking with some 
vehemence against his fellow-laborers 
in the work of revision. “These men,” 
and he mentioned two well-known re- 
visers, “have talent and learning 
enough, but they pay little attention to 
the dictates of a literary conscience. 
They are moved by some impulse be- 
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yond reason and judgment; and they 
showed it most on the question of the 
three Witnesses.” 

Presgrave had no difficulty in under- 
In the fifth chapter of 
a verse 


standing him. 
the first Epistle of John is 
which speaks of the threefold witness 
of “the Father, the Word and the Holy 
Ghost.” This verse is omitted in the 
Revised Version, and with much rea- 
son, for it is not to be found in any 
of the older manuscripts from whence 
we get our Bible. Yet to save this 
verse Farrel had adduced plea after 
plea, tilting desperately against the 
wise and learned arguments of his op- 
ponents. When he realized at length 
that argument was useless, his only 
hope lay in the discovery of fresh 
manuscripts, of which many, as schol- 
ars believe, are still waiting to reward 
further search, preserved by the dry- 
ness of the Egyptian climate. 

Inspired by this hope Farrel made 
his arrangements. He gave up the 
appointment which he had held for 
years at Oxford, and made his way to 
Egypt, concealing his object, meaning 
to proclaim it only when he returned 
triumphant. It was characteristic of 
the intensity, as of the narrowness, of 
his convictions that he never doubted 
that the manuscripts, if found, would 
contain the verse which witnessed to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It was 
the testimony of this verse to a triune 
God which made him exaggerate its 
importance out of all proportion. He 
held Theism, not without reason, to be 
more dangerous to Christianity than 
absolute infidelity; and it was Theism 
which he believed himself to be fight- 
ing. 

Of his search through the dens and 
eaves of the earth, he said nothing, 
though it lasted three years; but of his 
moment of success he spoke at length. 
In a monastery in the Nitrian Desert 
he came at last on the object of his 
search; a roll of yellow papyrus about 
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ten inches long which opened with the 
first words of the first Epistle of John. 
The outermost of the wooden rollers 
was gone; it had been used by the lay 
brother in the kitchen, perhaps as a 
rolling-pin or pestle; but the papyrus 
had been preserved, and lay in Farrel’s 
hand. The stress of a lifetime of 
toil and argument and of three years 
of wearying personal search, seemed 
crowded into thirty seconds as he un- 
rolled the brittle record. His eye de- 
voured the familiar words written in 
the clear running cursive characters 
that are found even on the earliest 
papyrus. He held the roll in his right 
hand and drew it out with his left, 
until the end of the writing was 
reached and the last column was 
spread before the scholar’s eyes. And 
the fifth, and last, chapter of John’s 
Epistle rolled to the end without the 
verse which speaks of the “three that 
bear record in Heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Ghost.” 

Whether that which then happened 
was accidental or not Farrel himself 
could never say, though he had often 
and vigorously searched both con- 
science and memory. His right hand 
let the wooden roller fall, and as it fell 
it broke away from the brittle papyrus, 
tearing the last column and a half 
from the rest. The unfinished papy- 
rus that the scholar held then could 
throw no light on the disputed pas- 
sage. Farrel made his way back to 
the room which had been assigned to 
his use in the monastery; in one hand 
he held the sacred roll, in the other, 
the roller with the last column at- 
tached to it. The portmanteau which 
held his scanty travelling kit lay open 
on the ground; he thrust the roll deep 
down into a corner of it, covering it 
with his clothes. And then he gazed 
vacantly at the last fragment. 

It needs fifty years of textual re- 
search to understand all that Farrel 
experienced that night. He would 
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have given ten years of his life at any 
moment for such a manuscript as this 
—and now he had found it! The very 
age and value of it increased the 
strength of its evidence against the 
truth. Could it be right, he argued 
the point again and again to himself, 
to bring facts to light which gave 
color to false doctrine? Might not the 
truth of God abound through his lie 
unto God’s glory? And unable to find 
an answer to his questions he crept 
up and down, backwards and _ for- 
wards, in front of the little brazier of 
coals. All was dark save for the coals 
in the brazier, and in him was no light 
save the fire of desire; and the fierce- 
ness of that longing he mistook for 
light. Then the thing which shaped 
itself for him to do appeared first as a 
holy duty, and next as a sin. “I 
thought myself the angel of the Lord 
at least,” he said to Presgrave in the 
bitterness of his sincerity. “I know 
now that I grudged Z-—— his victory.” 

When the gray dawn began to break, 
the last embers glowed in the brazier 
of coals. For one moment they flamed 
up afresh; they flamed over a roller of 
wood from which the sap had ebbed 
seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, 
and over a smooth yellow fragment 
made of reeds that had once grown on 
the banks of the Nile. A few minutes 
later a ray of yellow light showed an 
old man raking despairingly among 
the ashes; for a flood of conviction had 
entered into his soul, and the sun had 
risen. 

Then began those weary wanderings 
the duration of which Farrel could not 
tell. A feverish restlessness drove him 
about the world, for at every place 
where he lingered the inanimate ob- 
jects became articulate with the knowl- 
edge of his secret. He turned from 
every eye, believing it possessed the 
power to read the history which it 
was his torture to conceal. He could 


not reconcile himself to keeping from 
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mankind the knowledge of the manu- 
script which he rightly held to be not 
his own but a human inheritance; yet 
he shrank from what seemed the more 
positive falsehood of giving a mutilat- 
ed text to the world and holding back 
the history of its discovery. 

“TI never part from it, though it 
burns me to touch it. There—you may 
see it—no one else ever has; and he 
thrust a dirty roll into the Civilian’s 
hands. Even Presgrave, accustomed, 
as he thought himself, to the changes 
and chances of human life, could 
searcely control his own excitement 
as he handled that thin, yellow, crack- 
ling roll. It was perfect, save that the 
last two columns had _ been broken 
away, and the last verses were missing 
as its discoverer had said. He begged 
to be allowed to keep the manuscript 
for the night, but the scholar could not 
bring himself to part with it. When 
they shook hands Presgrave was bold 
to fancy that a new warmth, the 
warmth of returning fellowship with 
his kind, inspired those cold and pal- 
sied fingers. But the effort of con- 
fession had been too great for the soul 
that had dwelt so long in loneliness. 
In the morning when Presgrave came 
to look for his friend, he had vanished, 
none knew whither. He could not 
face again the man who knew his se- 
cret. The vessel had touched at Port 


- Said at daybreak, and the black figure 


had faded into the haze of the East. 
Some months later Mr. Presgrave 
gratified an old wish to spend some 
weeks in Rome, intending as his natu- 
ral bent directed, to study the sacred 
manuscripts in the Vatican. He had 
sufficient interest to obtain the neces- 
sary permission, and, after some pre- 
liminary interviews, found himself 
within the precincts of the famous pal- 
ace. As he was led through the long 
corridors and galleries many figures 
passed him befrocked and girded. He 
paid little heed to them until his atten- 
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tion was arrested by one man whom 
he met somewhat suddenly, coming 
out of the shade of a dark passage. 
The man was bare-headed, and a light 
from above shone on the bald head 
and clear-cut features the more strong- 
ly in contrast to the darkness behind. 
Presgrave started, and as he did so, he 
fancied that the man’s face likewise 
changed; but he passed on, and Pres- 
grave, following his guide, wondered 
if he had really just missed a recogni- 
tion, or whether the extraordinary 
deathliness of the features would alone 
have sufficed to excite his imagination. 

When he had finished his studies, he 
asked if there had been any additions 
lately made to their manuscripts. He 
was told that he had seen all that it 
was possible to show him; but he had 
scarcely left Rome and returned to 
London before the civilized world was 
ringing with the news of the discov- 
ery of a papyrus manuscript, a nearly 
perfect copy of the first Epistle of 
John. It had been discovered and 
brought as an offering to the Pope by 
the famous English scholar, Dr. Far- 
rel; “the offering,” to quote the Pope’s 
declaration, being “a fit atonement for 
a life of heresy, and the discoverer had 
been now received into the Roman 
Communion.” The face that Pres- 
grave had seen in the Vatican returned 
to his mind, answering the questions 
that it had aroused, but it did not an- 
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swer them fully. The face that he had 
seen had been the face of a dying man. 
Was it possible—the thought crystal- 
lized slowly, and against his will, for 
he was half ashamed of it—that a man 
should give his life for his soul’s peace, 
and how would such sacrifice avail at 
the last? And then with a sudden 
wave of admiration, he recognized 
how terrible must have been the re- 
morse which could wring such a sub- 
mission from that proud, dogmatic 
spirit. After that he could neither 
judge nor criticize; he felt that he 
could only stand aside and watch, as 
a man stands bare-headed before the 
passing of a bier. 

After a few days, like a wind sweep- 
ing westward, came from the Vatican 
the rumor of Farrel’s death. It was 
followed by a statement formally pub- 
lished with the sanction of the heads 
of the Roman Church, and published, 
it was added, in accordance with a 
promise to the dying penitent. 
Throughout Europe, but especially in 
England, the story evoked surprise, 
comment and criticism. Yet a few 
there were here and there, in places 
unlooked for, taught in suffering and 
wise to understand; and these, having 
loved truth and served her dearly, 
felt that they knew but the shadow of 
her own preciousness to the man who 
had wronged her. 





SHAKESPEARE AND PATRIOTISM. 


His noble negligences teach 
What others’ toils despair to reach. 


Patriotism is a natural instinct close- 
ly allied to the domestic affections. Its 
normal activity is as essential as theirs 
to the health of society. But, in a 


greater degree than other instinets, the 
patriotic instinct works with perilous 
irregularity unless it be controlled by 
the moral sense and the intellect. 
Every student of history and politics 
is aware how readily the patriotic in- 
stinct, if uncontrolled by morality and 
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reason, comes into conflict with both. 
Freed of moral restraint it is prone to 
engender a peculiarly noxious brand 
of spurious sentiment—a patriotism of 
false pretence. The bombastic mas- 
querade of the genuine sentiment 
which is not uncommon among place- 
hunters in Parliament and popularity- 
hunters in constituencies, brings the 
honest instinct into disrepute. Dr. 
Johnson was thinking solely of the 
frauds and moral degradation which 
have been sheltered by self-seekers 
under the name of patriotism when he 
none too pleasantly remarked, “Pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.”’ 

The epigram hardly de- 
serves its fame. It embodies a very 
meagre fraction of the truth. While 
it ignores the beneficent effects of the 
patriotic instinct, it does not exhaust 
its evil possibilities. It is not only the 
moral obliquity of place-hunters or 
popularity-hunters that can fix on pa- 
triotism the stigma of offence. Its 
healthy development depends on intel- 
lectual as well as on moral guidance. 
When the patriotic instinct, however 
honestly it be cherished, is freed of in- 
tellectual restraint, it works even more 
mischief than when it is deliberately 
counterfeited. Among tne empty- 
headed it very easily degenerates into 
an over-assertive, a swollen selfishness, 
which ignores or defies the just rights 
and feelings of those who de not 
chance to be their fellow-countrymen. 
No one needs to be reminded how 
much wrong-doing and cruelty have 
been encouraged by perfectly honest 
patriots who lack “intellectual armor.” 
Dr. Johnson ought to have remembered 
that the blockhead seeks the shelter of 
patriotism with almost worse result 


Doctor’s 


“cant’’ and ‘‘recant’’ was not 
though Lord John’s application of it 
Its inventor seems to have been Lady 
the brilliant mother of Charles 
the elder Pitt’s Chancellor of the 


1 The pun on 
original, 
was. 
Townshend, 
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to the body politic than the 
drel. 

On the other hand, morality and 
reason alike resent the defect of pa- 
triotism as stoutly as its immoral or 
unintellectual excess. A total lack 
of the instinct implies an abnormal 
development of moral sentiment or in- 
tellect which must be left to the tender 
mercies of the mental pathologist. The 
man who is the friend of every coun- 
try but his own can only be accounted 
for scientifically as the victim of an 
aberration of mind or heart. Ostenta- 
tious disclaimers of the patriotic senti- 
ment deserve as little sympathy as 
the false pretenders to an exaggerated 
share of it. A great statesman is re- 
sponsible for an apophthegm on that 
aspect of the topic which always de- 
serves to be quoted in the same breath 
as Dr. Johnson’s too familiar half- 
truth. When Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Radical leader in the early days of the 
last century, avowed scorn for the nor- 
mal instinct of patriotism, Lord John 
Russell, the leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons, sagely re- 
torted, “The honorable member talks 
of the cant of patriotism; but there is 
something worse than the cunt of pa- 
triotism, and that is the recant of pa- 
triotism.’”’ Mr. Gladstone declared Lord 
John’s repartee to be the best that he 
ever heard. 

It may be profitable to consider how 
patriotism, which is singularly liable 
to distortion and perversion, presented 
itself to the mind of the greatest and 
clearest-headed student of human 
thought and sentiment, Shakespeare. 

In Shakespeare’s universal survey 
of human nature it was impossible 
that he should leave patriotism and the 
patriotic instinct out of account; it 


scoun- 


Exchequer. When she was asked if George 
Whitefield, the evangelical preacher, had yet 
recanted, she replied, ‘‘No, he has only been 
canting.’’ 
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was, in fact, impossible that any com- 
manding aspect of either should escape 
his attention. In his réle of dramatist he 
naturally dealt with the topic incident- 
ally or disconnectedly rather than by 
way of definite exposition; but in the 
result his treatment will be found to 
be probably more exhaustive than that 
of any other English writer. The 
Shakespearian drama is peculiarly fer- 
tile in illustration of the virtuous or 
beneficent working of the patriotic in- 
stinct; but it does not neglect the ma- 
levolent or morbid symptoms incident 
to its exorbitant or defective growth, 
nor is it wanting in suggestions as to 
how its healthy development may be 
best ensured. Part of Shakespeare's 
message on the subject is so well 
known that readers of the “Cornhill” 
may need an apology for reference to it; 
but Shakespeare’s declarations have 
not, as far as I know, been surveyed 
in their entirety. And in passing cur- 
sorily over the whole field, I must ask 
pardon for dwelling occasionally on 
ground that is in detached detail suffi- 
ciently well trodden, as well as for neg- 
lecting some points which require more 
thorough exploration than is possible 
within present limits. 

Broadly speaking, the Shakespearian 
drama powerfully enforces the prin- 
ciple that an active instinct of patriot- 
ism is essential to the proper conduct 
of life. This principle lies at the root 
of Shakespeare’s treatment of history 
and political action, both English and 
Roman. But it is seen at work in 
more shapes than one. The patriotic 
instinct gives birth to various moods, 
and although all normal manifesta- 
tions of it in Shakespearian drama 
shed a gracious light on life, it oper- 
ates with some appearance of inconsis- 
tency, now as a spiritual sedative, now 
as a spiritual stimulant. 

Of all Shakespeare’s characters it is 
that of Bolingbroke in “Richard II,” 
which betrays the tranquilizing influ- 
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ence of patriotism most effectively. In 
him the patriotic instinct inclines to 
identity with the simple spirit of do- 
mesticity. It is a magnified love for 
his own hearthstone—a glorified home- 
sickness. The very soil of England, 
England’s ground’ excites in Bol- 
ingbroke an overmastering sentiment 
of devotion. His main happiness in 
life resides in the thought that Eng- 
land is his mother and his nurse. The 
patriotic instinct thus exerts on a char- 
acter which is naturally cold and un- 
sympathetic a softening, soothing and 
purifying sway. Despite his forbid- 
ding self-absorption and personal am- 
bition he touches hearts, and rarely 
fails to draw tears when he sighs forth 
the lines 


Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banished, yet a true-born Eng- 
lishman. 


In such a shape the patriotic instinct, 
though it may tend in natures weaker 
than  Bolingbroke’s to mawkish- 
ness or sentimentality, is incapable 
of active offence. It makes for the 
peace and goodwill not merely of na- 
tions among themselves, but of the 
constituent elements of each nation 
within itself. It unifies human aspira- 
tion and breeds social harmony. 

Very different is the phase of the 
patriotic instinct that is portrayed in 
the more joyous, more frank and im- 
pulsive characters of Faulconbridge 
the Bastard in the play of “King 
John,” and of the King in “Henry V.” 
It is in them an inexhaustible stimu- 
lus to action. It is never quiescent, 
but its operations are regulated by 
morality and reason, and it finally in- 
duces a serene exaltation of temper. 
It was a pardonable foible of Eliza- 
bethan writers distinctly to identify 
with the English character this health- 
ily energetic sort of patriotism—a sort 
of patriotism which cannot, of course, 
breathe the atmosphere either of knav- 
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ery or of folly. Faulconbridge is an 
admirable embodiment of it. He is 
a bluff, straightforward, manly soldier, 
blunt in speech, contemning subter- 
fuge, chafing against the dictates of 
political expediency, and believing that 
quarrels betweén nations which can- 
not be accommodated without loss of 
self-respect on one side or the other, 
had better be fought out in a resolved 
and honorable war. He is the sworn 
foe of the bully or the braggart. Cru- 
elty is hateful to him. The patriotic 
instinct nurtures in him a warm and 
generous humanity. His faith in the 
future of his nation depends on the 
confident hope that she will be true to 
herself, to her traditions, to her re- 
sponsibilities, to the great virtues; that 
she will be at once courageous and 
magnanimous— 


Come the three corners of the world in 
arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought 
shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 


Faulconbridge’s patriotism is a viva- 
cious spur to good endeavor in every 
relation of life. 

Henry V is drawn from Shakespeare 
at fuller length than Faulconbridge. 
His character is cast in a larger mould. 
But his patriotism is of the same 
spirited, wholesome type. Though 
Henry is a born soldier, he discourages 
insolent aggression or reckless displays 
of prowess in fight. With greater em- 
phasis than his archbishops and bish- 
ops he insists that his country’s sword 
should not be unsheathed except at 
the bidding of right and conscience. 
At the same time he is terrible in reso- 
lution when the time comes for strik- 
ing blows. War, when it is once in- 
voked, must be pursued with all possi- 
ble force and fury. 


In peace there’s nothing so becomes a 
man 
As modest stillness and humility. 


But when the blast of war blows in 


his ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger.’ 


But although Henry’s patriotic in- 
stinct can drive him into battle, it 
keeps him faithful there to the paths 
of humanity. Always alive to the hor- 
rors of war, he sternly forbids looting 
or even the use of insulting language 
to the enemy. It is only when a de- 
feated enemy declines to acknowledge 
the obvious ruin of their fortunes that 
a sane patriotism defends resort on 
the part of the conqueror to the grim- 
mest measures of severity. The healthy 
instinct stiffens the grip on the justly 
won fruits of victory. As soon as 
Henry V sees that the French wilfully 
deny the plain fact of their overthrow, 
he is moved quite consistently, to ex- 
claim: 


What is it then to me if impious war, 

Arrayed in flames like to the prince of 
fiends, 

Do with his smirched complexion all 
fell feats, 

Enlinked to waste and desolation? 


There is no confusion here between 
the patriotic instinct and mere belli- 
cose ecstasy. That confusion is as 
familiar to the Shakespearian drama 
as to the external world, but it is al- 
ways exhibited by Shakespeare in its 
proper colors. The Shakespearian mob, 
unwashed in mind and body alone 
yields to it, and justifies itself by a 
speciousness of argument against 
which a clean vision rebels. “Let me 
have war, say I,” exclaims the pro- 
fessedly patriotic spokesman of the ill- 
conditioned proletariat in “Coriolanus,” 
“it exceeds peace as far as day does 
night; it’s spritely, waking, audible 


20On this point the Shakespearian oracle al- 
ways speaks with a decisive note: 
Beware 
Of entrance te a quarrel, but being in 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
—Hamlet, I. fit. 65-7. 
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and full of vent. Peace is a very apo- 
plexy, lethargy; mulled, deaf, sleepy, 
insensible. . . . Ay, and it makes men 
hate one another.” For this distress- 
ing result of peace, the reason is given 
that in times of peace men have less 
need of one another than in seasons of 
war, and the crude argument closes 
with the frenzied cry, “The wars for 
my money.” There is a climax of 
irony in such a conclusion on the lips 
of a speaker who claims attention 
chiefly on the ground of his deficient 
means of subsistence. 

It is not the wild hunger for war, 
but the stable interests of peace that 
are finally subserved in the Shake- 
spearian world by true and well-regu- 
lated patriotism. The impassive, mind- 
less patriot is warned against the folly 
of straining after mere military glory. 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to 
nought. 


Even vaunting in the name of patriot- 
ism of one nation’s superiority over 
another is reprobated. The typical 
patriot, Henry V, once makes the 
common boast that one Englishman is 
equal to three Frenchmen, but he 
apologizes for the brag as soon as it 
is out of his mouth. (He fears the air 
of Frdnce has demoralized him.) 
“Henry V,” the play of Shakespeare 
which shows the genuine patriotic in- 
stinct in its most energetic guise, ends 
with a powerful appeal to France and 
England to cherish “neighborhood and 
Christianlike accord,” so that never 
again should “war advance his bleed- 
ing sword ’twixt England and fair 
France.” 

But however whole-heartedly Shake- 
speare rebukes the excesses to which 
the lack of moral or intellectual dis- 
cipline exposes patriotism, he reserves 
his austerest censure for the disavow- 
al of the patriotic instinct altogether. 
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One of the greatest of his plays is 
practically a diagnosis of the perils 
which follow in the train of a wilful 
abnegation of the normal instinct. In 
“Coriolanus” Shakespeare depicts the 
career of a man who thinks, by virtue 
of inordinate self-confidence and be- 
lief in his personal superiority to the 
rest of his countrymen, that he can 
safely abjure and defy the common 
patriotic instinct, which keeps the 
State in being. 


I'll never (says Coriolanus) 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct, but 
stand 
As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin. 


Coriolanus deliberately suppresses the 
patriotic instinct in his nature, and 
with greater consistency than others 
who have since followed his example, 
joins the fighting ranks of his country’s 
enemies by way of illustrating his sin- 
cerity. His action proves to be in con- 
flict with the elementary condition of 
social equilibrium. The subversion of 
the natural instinct is brought to the 
logical issues of sin and death. Do- 
mestic ties are rudely severed. The 
crime of treason is risked with an in- 
solence that is almost immediately 
fatal to the transgressor. With such 
relentless logic does the Shakespearian 
drama condemn all undue repression 
of the natural instinct of patriotism. 

It does not, however, follow from 
such premises that the instinct en- 
courages in men of intelligence any 
blind adoration of their state or coun- 
try. It never prohibits intelligent citi- 
zens of the Shakespearian world from 
honestly criticizing the acts or aspira- 
tions of their fellows, and from seek- 
ing to change them when they hon- 
estly think they can be changed for 
the better. It is not the business of a 
discerning patriot to sing prans in his 
nation’s honor. His final aim is to 
help his country to realize the highest 
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ideals of social and political conduct 
that are known to him, and to ensure 
for her the best possible “reputation 
through the world.” Criticism con- 
ceived in a patriotic spirit should be 
constant and unflagging. The true 
patriot speaks out as boldly when he 
thinks the nation errs as when, in his 
opinion, she adds new laurels to her 
crown. The Shakespearian patriot, 
without sacrificing a tittle of his right 
to the name, applies a rigorous judg- 
ment to all conditions of his environ- 
ment—whether social or political. 
Frank criticism of the policy of the 
nation and of those who initiate it is 
the life-blood of Shakespeare’s history 
plays, English and Roman alike, which 
breathe the best spirit of patriotism at 
every pore. There is, moreover, hard- 
ly any portion of the Shakespearian 
drama which does not offer adverse 
comment, equally patriotic in tone and 
temper, on the social foibles and fail- 
ures and errors of the dramatist’s Eng- 
lish contemporaries—men and women. 

Some of the national failings on the 
social side that Shakespeare exposes 
seem at a first glance somewhat trivial, 
but on consideration they prove to be 
not unimportant. This portion of the 
censure is clothed in a good-humored 
eynicism which invites to reformation 
half-humorously, and strikingly con- 
trasts with the tragic earnestness that 
colors his criticism of political error or 
weakness. 

Shakespeare was always contemptu- 
ous of the extravagances of his coun- 
trymen and countrywomen in the mat- 
ter of dress or affectation of manner. 
l’ortia says of her English suitor Faul- 
conbridge, the young baron of Eng- 
land: 


How oddly he is suited! I[ think he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round 
hose in France, his bonnet in Ger- 
many, and his behavior everywhere. 


Another failing in Englishmen, which 


Portia shrewdly detects in her English 
suitor, is his total ignorance of any 
language but his own. She, an Ital- 
ian lady, remarks: 


You know I say nothing to him, for 
he understands not me norT him. He 
hath neither Latin, French, nor Ital- 
ian. He is a proper man’s picture, but 
alas! who can converse with a dumb 
show? 


This moving plaint draws attention to 
a defect which is not yet overcome. 
There are few Englishmen nowadays 
who, on being challenged to court Por- 
tia in Italian, would not cut a very 
sorry figure in dumb show—sorrier fig- 
ures than Frenchmen or Germans. 
There is no true patriot who ought 
either to ignore the fact or to direct 
attention to it with complacency. 

Again, Shakespeare was not com- 
plimentary to the drinking habits of 
his compatriots. When Iago sings a 
verse of the song beginning, “And let 
me the cannikin clink,” and ending, 
“Why then let a soldier drink,” and 
Cassio contmends the excellence of the 
ditty, Iago explains: 


I learned it in England, where, in- 
deed, they are most potent in potting: 
Your Dane, your German, and your 
swag-bellied Hollander—Drink, ho!— 
are nothing to your English. 


Cassio asks: 


Is your Englishman so expert in his 
drinking? 


Iago retorts: 


Why, he drinks you, with facility, 
your Dane dead drunk, 


and gains, he explains, easy mastery 
over the German and the Hollander. 
A further point of specific criticism 
has for its subject the pursuit of nov- 
elty—in itself no bad thing—which in- 
fected the nation and found vent in 
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Shakespeare’s day in the patronage of 
undignified shows and sports. When 
Trinculo was perplexed by the out- 
ward aspect of the hideous Caliban, he 
remarks: 


Were I in England now, as once [| 
was, and had but this fish painted, not 
a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver: there would this mon- 
ster make a man; any strange beast 
there makes a man: when they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beg- 
gar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian. 


It is well for patriots to bear in mind 
that their fellow-countrymen are still 
liable to the imputation of preferring— 
in journalism, for instance—what is 
new and momentarily exciting to what 
is old and deserving of serious sym- 
pathy. Shakespeare seems slyly to 
confess to a personal sense of the want 
of balance that infected the popular 
judgment in his day when he makes 
the first grave-digger remark that 
Hamlet was sent into England because 
he was mad. 

“He shall recover his wits here,” the 
old clown suggests, “or, if he do not, 
’tis no great matter there.” 

“Why?” asks Hamlet. 

“Twill not be seen in him there; 
there the men are as mad as he.” 

So, too, in the emphatically patriotic 
play of “Henry V,” Shakespeare im- 
plies that he sees some purpose in the 
Frenchman’s jibes that the foggy, raw 
and dull climate of England often en- 
genders in its inhabitants a frosty tem- 
perament, an ungenial coldness. Nor 
does he imply dissent from the French 
marshal’s suggestion that English- 
men’s great meals of beef sometimes 
impair the efficiency of their intellec- 
tual armor, The point of the reproofs 
is not blunted by the succeeding ad- 
mission of a French critic in the play 
to the effect that, however robustious 
and rough in manners Englishmen are, 
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they commonly have the unmatchable 
courage of the English breed of mas- 
tiffs. To credit men with the highest 
virtues of which dogs are capable is 
not the most comprehensive compli- 
ment that can be paid them. 

It is in the history plays that Shake- 
speare bears convincing testimony to 
the right, and even to the duty, of the 
patriot to exercise in all seriousness 
his best powers of criticism on the po- 
litical conduct of his fellow-citizens 
and of those who rule over him. I 
omit for the moment consideration of 
the Roman plays and devote my pres- 
ent remarks to the English history 
plays alone. 

Shakespeare studies English history 
in the light of a patriotism which bold- 
ly seeks and faces the truth. His Eng- 
lish history plays have been often spo- 
ken of as fragments of a national epic, 
as detached books of an English 
“Tliad.” But they embody no epic or 
heroic glorification of the nation. Tak- 
ing the great series which begins 
chronologically with “King John” and 
ends with “Richard III” (“Henry VIII” 
stands apart), we find that Shakespeare 
makes the central features of the na- 
tional history the persons of the kings. 
Only in the case of “Henry V” does 
he clothe an English king with any 
genuine heroism. Shakespeare’s kings 
are as a rule but men as we are. The 
violet smells to them as it does to us; 
all their senses have but human con- 
ditions; and though their affections be 
higher mounted than ours, yet when 
they stoop they stoop with like wing. 
Excepting “Henry V,” the history 
plays are tragedies. They “tell sad 
stories of the death of kings.” But 
they do not merely illustrate the crush- 
ing burdens of kingship or point the 
moral of the hollowness of kingly pa- 
geantry; they explain why kingly glory 
is in its essence brittle rather than 
brilliant. And 
rulers reflect 


since 
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the character of the nation, we 
are brought to a study of the 


causes of the brittleness of national 
glory. The glory of a nation, as of a 
king, is only stable, we learn. when 
the nation, as a king, lives soberly, vir- 
tuously and wisely, and is courageous, 
magnanimous and zealous after knowl- 
edge. Cowardice, meanness, ignorance 
and cruelty ruin nations as surely as 
they ruin kings. This is the lesson 
specifically taught in the most eloquent 
of all the direct avowals of patriotism 
to be found in Shakespeare’s plays— 
in the great dying speech of John of 
Gaunt. That is no ebullition of the 
undisciplined patriotic instinct. It is 
no song of insolent triumph. It is 
rather a cry of despair uttered by a 
trne patriot in his last moments, at the 
thought that all the greatness and 
glory with which nature and history 
have endowed his nation may be dis- 
sipated when the rulers prove selfish 
and frivolous and unequal to the re- 
sponsibilities that a great past places 
on their shoulders, and at the same 
time the nation acquiesces in their 
depravity. By the emphasis the speak- 
er lays, in the opening lines of his 
splendid oration, on the possibilities 
of greatness with which the natural 
physical conditions of the country and 
its political and military traditions 
have invested his countrymen, he 
brings into lurid relief the sin and the 
shame of paltering with, of putting to 
ignoble uses, the nation’s character 
and influence. The passage is very 
familiar, but some lines from it are 
necessary by way of illustration. The 
dying patriot apostrophizes England 
as: 


This royal throne of kings, this scep- 
tred isle,.... 

This fortress, built by nature for her- 
self, 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little 
world; 
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This precious stone set in the silver 
sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands: 

This blessed plot, this earth, this 
realm, this England, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, 
dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the 
world. 


The last line identifies with the patri- 

otic instinct the aspiration of a people 

to deserve well of foreign opinion. Sub- 

sequently the speaker turns from the 

ideal heights on which he would have 

his country walk and exposes with 

ruthless frankness the ugly realities of 

her present degradation. 

England, bound in with the trium- 
phant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the 
envious siege 

Of wat’ry Neptune, is now bound in 


with shame, 

With inky blots, and rotten parchment 
bonds,— 

That England, that was wont to con- 
quer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of 
itself. 

O, would the scandal vanish with my 
life, 

How happy then were my ensuing 
death! 


At the moment the speaker’s warning 
is scorned, but ultimately it takes ef- 
fect, and England at the end of the 
play of “Richard II” casts off the ruler 
and his allies, who by their self-indul- 
gence and moral weakness play false 
with the best traditions of their race. 

In “Henry V,” the only one of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays in which an 
English king quits the stage in the en- 
joyment of a truly royal prosperity, 
his good fortune is more than once ex- 
plained as a reward for his resolute 
endeavor to abide by the highest ideals 
of his race and to exhibit in his own 
conduct its noblest mettle. His strong- 
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est appeals to his fellow-countrymen 
are: 


Dishonor not your mothers: now attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers 

did beget you; 
let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding. 


That the kernel of sound patriotism 
is the respect due to a nation’s tradi- 
tional repute, to the attested worth of 
the race, is the large lesson that Shake- 
speare taught continuously throughout 
his career as a dramatist. The teaching 
is not solely enshrined in the poetic 
eloquence of plays of his early period 
like “Richard II,” or plays of his mid- 
dle life like “Henry V.” It is the last 
as well as the first word in Shake- 
speare’s collective declaration on the 
true essence of patriotism. “Cymbe- 
line” belongs to the close of his work- 
ing life, and there we meet once more 
the asseveration that a due regard to 
the past and an active resolve to keep 
alive ancestral virtue are the surest 
signs of health in the patriotic instinct. 
The accents of John of Gaunt were re- 
peated by Shakespeare with little 
modulation at that time of his life 
when his reflective power was at its 
ripest. The Queen of Britain, Cym- 
beline’s wife, is the personage in whose 
mouth Shakespeare sets, not perhaps 
quite appropriately, the latest message 
in regard to patriotism that he is known 
to have delivered. Emissaries from the 
Emperor Augustus have come from 
Rome to demand from the King of 
Britain payment of the tribute that 
Julius Czesar had long since imposed, 
by virtue of a force majeure, which is 
now extinguished. The pusillanimous 
King Cymbeline is indisposed to put 
himself to the pains of contesting the 
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claim, but the resolute queen awakens 
in him a sense of patriotism and of 
patriotic obligation by recalling the 
more nobly inspired attitude of his an- 
cestors, and convincing him of the 
baseness of ignoring the physical fea- 
tures which had been bestowed by na- 
ture on his domains by way of guar- 
anteeing their independence. 


Remember, sir, my liege, 


The kings your ancestors, together 
with 
The natural bravery of your isle, 


which stands 

As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscalable and roaring 
waters, 

With sands, that will not bear your 
enemies’ boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast. 


The appeal prevails, the tribute is re- 
fused, and the country is secured 
against foreign dominion. 

The Shakespearian drama thus final- 
ly enjoins those who love their country 
wisely to neglect no advantage that 
nature offers in the way of resistance 
to unjust demands upon it; to remem- 
ber that her prosperity largely depends 
on her command of the sea; to hold 
firm in the memory “the dear souls” 
who have made “her reputation 
through the world;” to subject at need 
her faults and frailties to searching 
criticism and stern rebuke; and finally 
to treat with disdain those in places of 
power who make of no account their 
responsibilities to the past as well as 
to the present and the future. The 
political conditions, the physical condi- 
tions of his country have altered, since 
Shakespeare lived, and England has 
ceased to be an island-power. But 
the essential verity of his teaching has 
undergone no change. 

Sidney Lee. 
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MARY AMELIA SPOT. 


Mary Amelia Spot belonged by 
rights to Dore-Apple, a fishing village 
about a mile and a half from Dunsta- 
ble Weir. ’*Twaddn’t much o’ a place, 
though they tell that in the time o’ the 
Armady deeds were done off it. Now- 
adays, howsomever, the men were 
mostly a parcel o’ dirty-mouthed 
drunkards and the women-folk hard 0’ 
tongue. Taken as a whole, there was 
more drangs than streets in Dore- 
Apple, and right at bottom o’ the most 
narrowzome drang lived Mary Amelia 
Spot. A plain-featured woman Mary 
Amelia was, and had niyer, I reckon, 
tasted much o’ the soft side o’ a man’s 
tongue till Job Tremmy comed a-court- 
ing her. Folks said ’twas all o’ a piece 
wi’ the rest o’ un to hike down to Dore- 
Apple in search o’ a wife, zeeing that 
*’twud be hard to meet wi’ his ekal for 
drink up to Dunstable Weir. Not that 
he didn’t have his sober times, when 
he earned a good wage, but beer had 
sich encouraging ways for Job that 
wance on the tap’s scent there was 
no parting ‘em wan from t’other till he 
had taste o’ the barrel. In drink ’twas 
marvellous what kindly things Job had 
to say about women-folk, though he 
saw ’em much as the rest o’ us when 
sober. Still, if you minded him 0’ 
what he’d said, he wudn’t go back on 
his world, and I can most believe that 
that’s how ’twas he and Mary Amelia 
Spot comed to be man and wife. No 
wan iver heard tell ’zactly what hap- 
pened when he clapped eyes on her 
fust, but wan Sunday morning he 
comed acrass to my cottage wi’ a ter- 


’ ible serious face on ’un. 


“Zack,” says he,“ “I be gwaying a- 
courting, and I want ’ee to lend me a 
hand wi’ the wuds.” 

I reached my hat down from the 


nail behind the door and vallered un 
out. Us didn’t zay naught, and Job 
he hurried along thic fast I thought he 
must be wonderful set on zeeing the 
maid. When us comed to the tap o’ 
the hill above Dore-Apple, he stapped 
quat and rubbed the sweat off his face 
wi’ the back o’ his hand. 

“Whativer will her be like by light 
o° sober sense?” he zaid to hiszulf kind 
0’ zarrerful. 

I didn’t make no answer, not having 
zeen the maid, and Job he pushed on 
ahead wance again till, after a bit, us 
comed to Mary Amelia’s cottage. The 
door stood open, and us went in. Her 
was sitting, a bucket atween her knees, 
peeling taties. My wud, but her was 
plain! I kind o’ drawed back, think- 
ing maybe us had come to the wrong 
house; then I slipped a glance acrass 
at Job, and I saw un straighten up, 
though his face had a divered look as 
if he sore doubted whether he had 
spunk to zee un droo’ wi’ the job. 
“Crikes!” says I to myself, “God Al- 
mighty made women, ’tiddn’t for us 
to complain.” 

Job, he took a step forrard, then he 
tarned tome. “Clean,” he says. "T'was 
her one good point, and he lighted on 
it wonderful straight. Hearing us 
speak, Mary Amelia Spot raised her 
eyes; wan 0’ ’em was blue, t’other pure 
white ‘cept a small darkish dob high 
up in the left corner near the lid. 

“I reckoned on ’ee coming in later to 
take a bit o’ dinner,” she said. “May- 
be you'll drap in again after church, 
the bell’s ringing still.’ 

Us got outside and walked kind o’ 
trembly to the end o’ the drang. Then 
I drapped a hand on Job’s shoulder. 

“Run!” I says. 

“Nun?” says he. 
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“And niver come a-nigh Dore-Apple 
again as long as you live,” I says. 

He struck his right fist into the palm 
of his left hand. 

“Me and Mary Amelia Spot be pram- 
ised wan to t’other,” says he. 

“Vorgit it,” I says. 

At that he drowed me such a look, 
and tarning, went back to the cottage 
wi’out another word. 

The vallering Sunday he and her 
wag called in church, and all the lads 
hiked down to Dore-Apple to zee what 
the maid was like. They comed back 
again marvellous quiet, for they was 
young and didn’t know but what they’d 
soon be marrying theirzulves. Job, he 
took to drinking something fearful to 
behold, and the more he drank the 
more good points he found in Mary 
Amelia Spot, till wan or two o’ the 
more inexperienced went down again 
to Dore-Apple to take a second look at 
her. After thic us had the wedding. 
Job axed me to be best man, so I stud 
aside un at the altar, and as I cast 
an eye acrass at Mary Amelia Spot I 
didn’t vorgit to thank the Almighty 
that her waddn’t no bride o’ mine. 
Wance they was married curiosity fell 
asleep, the sight o’ a plain-vaytured 
wife having naught unnatural about it 
to most folk. 

Job’s cottage stood over against mine 
—a banging high wall ran along each 
side o’ the road for a matter o’ fifty 
yards between us and the next house. 
Mary Amelia was a great stay-at-home 
and the neighbors niver drapped in, 
having used up all the attention they 
had for her, so, outside o’ me, her saw 
no wan. I was in to the cottage most 
days, for there was sommat about the 
woman that drawed me back to look 
at her again and again. The amount 
o’ work her wud git droo in the day 
was wonderful to behold. Her took in 
washing, and such was her feeling for 
starch that the gentry for miles round 
sent in their fal-lals, and Mary Amelia 
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niver failed to give ’em satisfaction. 
Zeeing that money was plentiful, and 
not being a competitive man, ’twaddn’t 
long before Job left off gwaying to 
work; for what was the use o’ two 
wearing theirzulves to the bone? Zome- 
times, though, he’d call round and col- 
lect the bills; then us could all have a 
rare spree-about, for Job was open- 
handed wi’ the best o’ ’em. I used 
to wonder what the poor woman 
thought o’ his spending the money her 
worked hard to earn; but her kept her- 
zulf to herzulf, and Job told up fine 
tales about her vartues as the drink 
passed round. Indeed, most o’ us was 
inclined to agree wi’ un, for there had 
niver been so much free beer to be had 
in the parish since election day. 

’Twas getting well on towards Christ- 
mas when Mary Amelia took to her 
bed, and the night after her fell sick 
Job came acrass to tell me he was the 
father o’ a little maid. He wor look- 
ing a bit anxious—as well he might, 
for ’tiddn’t every man that has such an 
earnzome woman to work for un. I 
axed who the child favored, Job being 
a very passable-looking man. He 
didn’t make no answer for a bit, but 
zot hiszulf down afore the fire and 
groaned marvellous touching. All to 
wance he lifted up his head. 

“Her’s the very moral o’ her mother, 
even to the eyes,” he tummil’d out. 

I wor silent, not having aught to zay, 
and Job he stretched a trembly hand 
acrass and laid it on tap my knee. 

“There be two Mary Amelias in the 
world now,” he said, for I shall name 
the maid arter her mother.” 

Then he rose up from his chair and 
went away. I heard arterwards that 
he was in to the Red Lion drinking, 
zomething fearful to behold. 

Mary Amelia was slow to take 
strength, and one might zay that her 
niver rightly got back to herzulf again, 
though, as soon as her could move, her 
slipped away to the wash-tub, and the 
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house smelt o’ the hot iron the same 
as afore. The child was a puny, ail- 
ing little skiddick, and what wi’ wan 
thing and t’other Job began to lose 
patience wi’ life. He'd sit all day 
down to the Red Lion a-sipping at his 
glass, only instead o’ warming his 
heart, the spirit kind o’ tarned un sour. 
Us niver got no free drinks from un, 
though I for one missed the man’s 
cheerful ways more’n the ale; still, 
’twaddn’t altogether satisfactory to 
lose touch o’ Mary Amelia’s earnings 
jest when winter was beginning to 
shape. Zometimes the lads wud try 
and draw Job on to talk o’ women- 
folk; but he zim’d to ha’ lost faith, 
and zeed ’em eye to eye much the same 
as the rest o’ us. I thought to mezulf 
that ’twas curious the way things 
falled out, for I had growed to respact 
Mary Amelia out o’ ordinary. 

Wan night, jest as I was drapping 
off to slape, I was brought back to at- 
tention by the sound o’ a sharp cry. I 
zot up in bed and listened, but naught 
came o’ it, zo I closed my eyes and 
didn’t unbutton ’em again till 
morning. Mary Amelia was stand- 
ing aside her door when I went 
to my work at daybreak; her 
whisked round and was out o’ sight 
in a minute, but not afore I had zeed 
an ugly black bruise on the face o’ her. 
“Job iddn’t the sort that ’ud raise his 
hand against a woman,” I said to my- 
zulf. Down to Dore-Apple the men 
beat their wives regular, and *twad- 
dn’t long afore I learned that Job had 
taken to do the zame. Maybe that zich 
conduct didn’t noways surprise Mary 
Amelia, for arter that first night her 
niver called out, though many a time 
I’ve zot up in bed and listened sort o’ 
anxious, for, being single, I’d had no 
taste o’ the aggravation o’ women. 
Dunstable Wier considered itzulf a cut 
above Dore-Apple, and no wan in our 
village had been known to do more’n 
threaten his wife wi’ the stick; so when 





bit by bit the neighbors began to suspect 
how things was atween Job and 
Mary Amelia they felt sore wi’ ’em 
both. There’s no doubt that Job wud 
ha’ been axed to leave straight away 
had folks been sure there was truth in 
the tale. They questioned me time 
and again, but I niver told ’em aught; 
if Mary Amelia held to silence, there 
zim’d no reason for me to complain. 
Somehow I think she suspicioned that 
I was her friend, though her always 
tarned a proud face on me the same as 
her did to the rest. How hard the poor 
woman worked in they days! Many’s 
the time I’ve thought to myzulf, 
“Mary Amelia desarves a peaceful old 
age more’n most.” 

Well a matter o’ dree years hiked by, 
and naught happened worth the men- 
tion, and then, wan winter’s night as 
I zot rubbing a bit o’ grease on my 
boots, there was a pull at the latch 
and who should walk in but Mary 
Amelia. Things had been gwaying 
from bad to worse over opposite. I 
hadn’t been nigh the cottage for a 
week or more, for I felt that an extry 
pair o’ eyes be throwed away when a 
man has no business to mind but his 
was much o’ my mind, though her 
never put tongue to wuds to say so. 
own, and I' knowed that Mary Amelia 
Howsomever, there her stood, looking 
terrible piteous out o’ her as-usual eye. 

“Zack,” her said, “the child’s sick.” 

“Poor little skiddick! Shall I go for 
the doctor?” 

“No, ‘tiddn’t that,” her answered, 
stopping quat. 

The clock in the corner struck ten, 
and as the hands stretched theirzulves 
past the hour I saw her glance round 
tremorful towards the street. 

“Tis closing-time down to the Red 
Lion,” her said. I knowed then her 
wor afraid o’ Job’s distarbacious ways. 

“The child’s now but falled azleep,” 
her continued. “I wouldn’t have her 
woke sudden for worlds, and the men- 
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folk make a deal o’ clatter trapezing 
past the house.” 

Tremmy’s was the last cottage on 
our side o’ the village, so there wadn’t 
no wan but Job likely to come this 
way. I didn’t make no comment, but 
vallered her acrass to her cottage, 
though how I was to keep Job out 0’ 
his own home was more’n I could 
fathom. Howsomever, when us got 
inside there he was, and the sight o’ 
un took Mary Amelia back consider- 
able. It didn’t need a second glance 
at Job’s face to zee that, though not 
sober, he wadn’t no more than what 
you might call friendly drunk; and 
pleased enough I was to mark that the 
sour look had gone from his eyes, for 
I thought to mezulf that wi’manage- 
ment things would settle down com- 
fortable for the night. I hadn’t reck- 
oned wi’ the accumulation o’ merri- 
ment that was in the man, for, what 
wi’ having been on the cross so long 
and what wi’ being by nature viva- 
cious, naught would satisfy Job, but 
that Mary Amelia should stand up 
then and there and start dancing. Now, 
there was little o’ the light fantastic 
about Mary Amelia, and when her 
had taken off her boots and fixed an 
eye on the zlaping child her heaved 
that poor ungainly body o’ hers up and 
down; Job fell to laughing fair to split 
his sides, though, maybe becase he 
wadn’t so drunk as us gave un credit 
for, he did most o’ his merriment 
Plazed to see that the child 
zlept on undistarbed, Mary Amelia 
capered wonderful to behold. The 
moon riz and shone down ’pon tap us 
all. All-to-wance the child gave a bit 
o a sigh, opened its eyes, and looked 
from wan to t’other o’ us sort o’ wear- 
ied. I thought for certain ’twud start 
and bawl, but no; tired maybe o’ the 
antics o’ this world, the little skiddick 
drapped back wance more on the pilly, 
buttoned up its little eyes, and jest 
died right there in front o’ us all. 


zilent. 
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"Twas done so unostentatious like 
that Mary Amelia didn’t fathom first 
o° long what the child had been after. 
When her did, she drapped down aside 
the cradle wonderful unnoiseful and 
laid her plainzome face agin the plain- 
zome face o’ her child. I went back 
home, for I cudn’t do no good by bid- 
ing. 

*Twaddn’t long arter that that Job 
Tremmy falled out o’ the back o’ a 
cart and broke his neck. A good rid- 
ance, most folk thought, though I 
cudn’t help baing a bit zarry, having 
known the man these many years and 
more. Mary Amelia took widowhood 
as her took most things, zilent. Not 
tbat her neglected her husband now 
he was dead, for her borrowed Varmer 
Rurden’s pony and trap, drove over to 
Bideford and bought a wonderful 
shiny tombstone into Mr. Baker's wi’ 


“Sorely tried, and gone before; 
You’ve falled on earth, you fall no 
more,” 


written on it in gold lettering picked 
out wi’ red. Every wan in the village 


held that this was doing the thing 
handsome. 
After the vust Zunday her went 


back to work, and washed and starched 
away harder than ever. Zometimes 
I'd drap in and watch her o’ an even- 
ing, and the thought wud come over 
me that I'd like to zee they worn red 
hands o’ hers idle for a while. I'd 
hniver been nomarrying man mezulf, the 
maid I fancied not fancying me; but 
bit by bit, as the weeks went on the 
idee kind o’ growed in my heart to up 
and marry Mary Amelia. Howsom- 
ever, I wadn’t gwaying to do nothing 
rash, and when I walked up to Varmer 
Burden one Zunday to talk the matter 
over wi’ he, us counted no less than 
saxteen widdies in the parish o’ Dun- 
stable Weir, letting alone Dore-Apple, 
that wud ha’ been only too willing to 
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hang up their bonnets in my back 
kitchen. Be that as it may, I didn’t 
tummil to none o’ ’em; they was a fast 
lot, most, and having worried their 
Joes into the grave, wud ha’ liked to 
do the zame by me. Mary Amelia was 
a different sort altogether, and I had 
a mind to give her a taste o’ a quiet 
life. ‘‘Her shall larn what ’tis to have 
a man that don’t drink to fend for,” I 
said to mezulf, and wi’ they wuds on 
my lips I hiked right acrass to Trem- 
my’s cottage and axed her to be my 
wife. 

The widdy listened to all I had to 
zay wonderful unconsarned, which, 
taking into consideration that her was 
more than usual plainzome for a wom- 
an, made me veel jest a small bit sore. 
Howsomever, I’m willun’ to admit I 
shudn’t..ha’ troubled much over the 
matter if her’ fiadn’t.flung my own 
looks in my face. 

“Zack,” her said, “you'll make no 
personable second arter my poor Job.” 

Well, thought I, and that from a 
woman vaytured the like o’ her! I 
didn’t make no comment, holding that 
a man can’t court and be testy at wan 
and the zame time; but it sort 0’ comed 
over me that whativer good quali- 
ties Mary Amelia had, gratitude 
wadn’t wan o’ ’em. Then I kained 
acrass at they wored-out hands o’ hers, 
and the sight o’ ’em called to my 
mind what scant cause the poor soul 
had iver had to be grateful. Well, 
arter a deal o’ pressing Mary Amelia 
consented to marry me. The neigh- 
bors were a bit sniffy over it, reckon- 
ing that I wanted to zit idle while 
her worked herzulf to death; and 
though I told ’em her wadn’t gwaying 
to put a hand to any outside job when 
wance wife o’ mine, they none o’ ’em 
believed a wud o’ what I said. I had 
been in regular work since a long time 
back, and not baing a spending man, 
had managed to lay by a tidy bit. The 
week us was gwaying to be married 
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I took the money out from a hole in 
the wall where I’d laid it, and bought 
some new fixings for the kitchen, also 
a Bible and a feather fan to stand on 
the table in the parlor windy; but afore 
I fetched a stick o’ the furniture home 
from Bideford I set to and white- 
washed the cottage inside and out. I 
axed Varmer Burden to drap in when 
*twas all fixed up tidy, which he did. 

“Well, Zack,” says he, casting a sort 
o’ unzeeing eye round, “I niver thought 
to zee ’ee mated; but there, the women 
be all for marrying, no matter who 
"tia.” 

I showed un the Bible and the feath- 
er fan; he zim’d too much taken up in 
thought to note ‘em. 

The neighbors all comed to the wed- 
ding, and us had a wonderful lot 0’ 
gifts, mostly chiny dogs for the man- 
tel-shelf, though one man from Dore- 
Apple who had been in furren parts 
made Mary Amelia a present 0’ a small 
poisonous eel in a glass box half full 0’ 
mud. Sich a gift had never been zeen 
in the village afore, and folks agreed 
that there must be a meaning to it, 
and ’twud be certain sure to bring us 
good luck; so me and Mary Amelia us 
each took hold o’ the little glass box 
wi’ a finger and thumb and carried un 
in and laid un on the parlor table 
atween the Bible and the feather fan. 

Us was married on a Saturday, and 
the vallering Monday morning I got 
up and dressed myzulf as soon as iver 
it was light, went down to the back 
yard, took up my axe, and then and 
there I split Mary Amelia’s wash-tubs 
into small pieces only fit for firing. 
I was jest making the chips up into 
bundles when who should come into 
the yard but Mary Amelia. 

“Law, Zack!” her said, “wheriver did 
‘ee get all they nice dry chips?” 

“Out o’ your old wash-tubs,” I an- 
swered kind o’ unconsarned, for, arter 
all, when I comed to think o’ it, ’twas 
a spendthrift thing to do. Mary Ame- 
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lia didn’t fathom what I meant. “I 
niver saw no chips there overnight,” 
her said. 

“They was wash-tubs then.” 

“Be ’ee daft, Zack?” 

“No, Mary Amelia,” I answered, “I 
bain’t daft; but I want to zee they 
hands o’* yours idle for a bit, that’s 
all.” 

Her stood, kaining terrible 
zome like dewn on the bits o’ chips. 

“I’ve been used to work all my life,” 
her said, and went into the house wi’out 
another wud. When I came back from 
work at dinner-time her eyes were red 
and swollen, jest for all the world as if 
her had been crying past relief. 

“Well,” thought I to mezulf, “ ’tid- 
dn’t always kindness that fetches.” 

Mary Amelia wadn’t wan o’ they that 
get fat on idleness, for each month 
that hiked by left her thinner and 
more sorry-looking than the last, till 
there was times when I wondered to 
myzulf if her got up and worked while 
T was azlape. Wan night I bided awake 
jest to zee what her might be arter; 
but beyond sighing, her didn’t do 
naught. I woke her up and axed what 
her was sighing the like o’ that for. 
Her falled all o’ a tremble. That’s 
what comes o’ marrying a woman used 
to the feel o’ the stick! 

“I iddn’t gwaying to touch ’ee, Mary 
Amelia,” I said, proud to be minded 
that I was a different sort o’ man alto- 
gether from Job. 

A kind o’ resigned look staled acrass 
the vace o’ her, and [ thought to me- 
zulf, “Poor soul, her’s still mixating 
me up ‘long o’ the dead.” But her 
wadn’t. 

“Let me zlape, Zack,”’ her said; “for 
then if I fret, leastways I don’t knaw 
0 it.” 

“What have ’ee got to fret over, 
Mary Amelia?’ I axed. “Haven't I 
bided by my wud and tooked good care 
0” ’ee?’”’ 

“Ay, the best o’ care,” her answered. 
611 
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“Well, zlape and forgit you war iver 
married to t’other man.” 

She closed her eyes weariful. ‘“Ees, 
I'm always glad o’ a bit o’ zlape,” her 
said, and wi’ that her buttoned up her 
eyes wance again. 

The vallering day when I comes 
back from work I marked a smell o’ 
spirits about. When I axed Mary 
Amelia if her noted aught, she said 
that her’d been mending an old suit o’ 
Job’s clothes. I didn’t make no com- 
ment, becase Job had drunk so ’maz- 
ing much in his time, it might well 
be that his clothes still leaked o’ the 
liquor. Howsomever, the weeks went 
on, and I was a bit surprised to find 
the smell o’ spirits as markful as iver, 
and I told Mary Amelia to hang the 
clothes on the line or else give over 
mending 'em. But,her*answered that 
fresh air didn’t make no impression on 
Job’s coats and weskits, though the 
cloth was too good to be drowed away. 
Being a careful man, I didn’t say no 
more, and the matter passed from my 
mind until wan day old Varmer Bur- 
den stapped me in Mucksey Lane, 
where I had a bit o’ a job hedging and 
ditching. 

“Zack,” says he, laying wan o’ they 
banging great hands o” his ‘pon tap 
my shoulder, “what be this tale I 
hears o’ ’ee having taken to drink on 
the quiet?’ 

“I don’t know naught o’ sich tales,” 
T answered. “I’ve niver been nigh the 
Red Lion since the day I was mar- 
ried.” 

“Maybe,” he said, “but you sends 
your wife there to get drink for ’ee 
reg’lar. I’ve seen her come out o’ the 
public more’n wance mezulf. I was 
that took aback I cudn’t find wuds,” 
and Varmer Burden let slide the hand 
from off my shoulder “’T wud ha’ been 
a better sized consarn if you'd fetched 
the drink yourzulf,” he said. 

“T’'ll thank ’ee to mind your own 
business,” I answered, tarning back 
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wance more to work; but he wadn’t no 
ways satisfied. 

“Who cud her get the drink for if 
*twadn’t for ’ee, Zack?” he said sort 0’ 
*pologizing. 

I laughed sharp out.: “I shall drink 
when and how I’ve a mind to,” and 
wi’ that Varmer Burden was fo’ced to 
be content, for not a wud more cud he 
git out o’ me. When he was gone I 
let fall the bill-hook out o’ my hand, 
swarmed up an old allum that grew 
*pon tap the bank, and kained acrass 
to where my cottage stud, the best 
part o’ a mile away. The smoke was 
creeping up droo’ the trees, and the 
little bit o’ a place looked powerzome 
unconsarned. I cud most zee Mary 
Amelia in the big chair azide the 
dresser, where her had tooked to sit- 
ting o’ late. There was a deal o’ wait- 
ing to be past over afore the charch 
clock struck sax and I was free to put 
up my tools and go back along home. 
I tarned over to myzulf what I shud 
zay, but I hadn’t got no forrarder wi’ 
the wuds when the big bell telled out 
the hour. I put my things together 
and started, fast fust o’ all, then zlow- 
ing down. It comed over me that 
*twud be as well to go in by the front 
door and kind o’ take Mary Amelia 
unaware. Howsomever I went in at 
the back the zame as usual, only may- 
be I was a bit longer putting away my 
tools, becase they falled all o’ a heap 
on the stone pavement and made such 
a clatter that Mary Amelia comed to 
the windy to zee what the noise was 
about. There wadn’t no tea ready, 
but I was willun to wait, not being 
over and above hungry. Wan 0’ Job’s 
weskits lay ’pon tap the table, smell- 
ing terribly barefaced o’ spirits. I 
had a mind to drow the weskit into 
the fire and be done wi’ the stench 
wance and for all, but zommat made 
me hold my hand. Arter all there 
wadn’t much to be said agin a bit 0’ a 
weskit. Mary Amelia went out to fill 
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the kettle at the pump, and I thought 
maybe ’twud be as well to give a look 
inside the dresser. Howsomever, I 
wadn’t sharp enough, for her comed 
back in afore I'd stirred a stap from 
where I stud. When us had had tea 
and the things had been cleared away, 
I took my week’s wage and laid the 
whole o’ it in Mary Amelia’s hand. 
Her looked down at the money sort 0’ 
mixed, curious and eager, becase afore 
this, I'd niver gived her more'n a part 
o’ what I arned. 

“You didn’t reckon on it being so 
much?” I axed. 

“No,” her answered. “You arn a 
higher wage than I thought.” 

“Mary Amelia,” I said, sort o’ earn- 
est, “since me and you have got mar- 
ried, I’ve strove as I niver strove afore. 
I want to zee ’ee comfortable and 
cared for. You’ve had a deal to put 
up with in your time, but I don’t ax 
more o’ ’ee than to do the best you can 
by yourzulf—” 

Her tarned the money over and over 
afore answering, then her drowed it 
down on the table. “Why do ’ee give 
me such a deal all-to-wance?” her said, 
resentful-like. 

“Tis safer wi’ ’ee than lying about 
in my pocket.” 

Us was both zilent for a long time 
arter that, then Mary Amelia comed 
acrass to where I zot. 

“Let me go back to wark, Zack,” her 
said. “I was niver made for an idle 
woman.” 

’Twadn’t comfortzome to hear her 
talk zo, for I’d set my heart on her 
having an easy time; but life is a quare 
consarn, and ’tiddn’t always the softest 
cushion that makes the softest seat. 

“Do as it plazes ’ee best, Mary Ame- 
lia,” I said. Her put wan o’ her 
wored-out hands ’pon tap o’ mine. 


“Tis more’n money ’ee be giving me, 
now, Zack,” her answered, and wi’ that 
us both went upstairs to bed. 

Well, the wash-tubs wance bought, 
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the ginelfolks was only too willun’ to 
send in their fal-lals. As for Mary 
Amelia, her packed away Job’s wes- 
kits in the old press in the attic, and 
the cottage took agin to smelling o’ the 
hot iron. 

Varmer Burden was that plazed wi’ 
the way things had falled out that he 
stapped me wan Zunday arternoon ez 
I was gwaying into charch and shook 
me by the hand. 

“I always zed, Let the right man 
take ’ee the right way, you wud pull 
up, Zack,” he tumm’] out, and, not 
waiting for answer from me, he stalked 
into charch, content, no doubt to take 
his praise from the hands o’ the Al- 
mighty Hiszulf. 

It takes zommat more’n the past to 
make the present, howzomiver, and 
*twadn’t long afore I larned that Mary 
Amelia’s washing didn’t give the sat- 
isfaction that it had done wance. Her 
hadn’t the zame use o’ her iron, and 
her feel for starch wadn’t so sure as 
it had been in the old days. The ginel- 
folks was slow to leave her; but bit by 
bit their custom went elsewhere, till 
at last naught but stray furreners’ 
trash comed our ways at all. It zim’s 
cruel like that a few years’ idleness 
shud wark sich a change in a woman's 
power, and I knawed well enough that 
in her heart o’ hearts Mary Amelia 
laid the blame at my door. Her didn’t 
zay naught—’twadn’t her nater to cast 
hard thoughts at a man; but her kind 
o felt the more, sucking a deal o’ fur- 
ren feeling out o’ the zilence. I al- 
ways larned when the ginelfolks had 
been angered wi’ her, becase it was her 
custom at sich times to take Job’s spir- 
itous-smelling weskit out o’ the press 
and lay it sort o’ bare-faced on the 
kitchen-table. ’Twadn’t often folks 
dropped in our way; now and again 
Varmer Burden would tie his nag to 
the fence and let fall a few wuds. He 
comed wance when Mary Amelia was 
by herzulf, and took tke trouble to ride 
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all round by Mucksey Lane to tell me 
that the house was a long way off 
baing clean. I said what wi’ the wash- 
ing and one thing and tother, Mary 
Amelia hadn’t time to mind sich 
things; but he answered ’twas well 
known in the village that Mary Ame- 
lia’s washing wadn’t a patch on what 
it had been in Job’s time, and no wan 
sent her wark on thic account. 

I didn’t zay no more, though ’tiddn’t 
over and above pleasant to hear sich 
wuds from a neighbor’s lips. Arter 
thic day I niver laid the whole o’ my 
arnings in Mary Amelia’s hand, but 
kept part o’ the wage to ha’ zommat to 
vall back on. There was a bit o’ 
whitewash over from the last time I 
did down the walls; so I got up early 
the next morning and put a fresh coat 
on ’em and gave a stroke or two 0’ 
green paint to the windies. A pedlar 
chanced to pass by jest as I was giving 
the finishing touch, so I called un 
acrass and bought a row of chiney 
jugs—for Mary Amelia had a loose-fin- 
gered hand wi’ sich o’ late. Her comed 
iu herzulf and stud watching, none too 
plazed I cud tell by the way her had 
o 6€6©wwiping her dry hands on her 
apron—a trick o’ hers when put out. 

“Whativer be 'ee making all this to 
do for, Zack?” her axed. 

“I’m getting things a bit vitty for 
’ee.” 

“Wadn’t they to your taste afore?” 

“A good wife desarves a good home.” 

But Mary Amelia wadn’t no friend to 
mealy-mouthed folk. 

“I’ve niver been a good wife to ‘ee,” 
her rapped out sharp, “and, what's 
more, flummery won’t make me wan.” 

Then her tarned on her heel and 
went upstairs. I was fo’ced to git my 
own breakfast and hike to wark wi’ 
naught in the basket to stand atween 
me and sax o’clock. It fell out that 
I met Varmer Burden ez I was coming 
home along from wark, and, knowing 
that the house was looking out o’ usual 
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vitty, I axed un sort o’ casual to drap 
in and git some bulbs he fancied. Us 
hadn’t got more’n than lifted the latch 
o’ the gate when, what shud I zee bang 
in the middle o’ the path, like a sign- 
post wi’ “Beware” writ on it, but Job’s 
weskit. I stapped squat, and wud ha’ 
axed Varmer Burden to do the like, 
but he was plump inside the cottage 
afore I had time to open my mouth. 

’Twadn’t more than wan step acrass 
the threshold he took afore he whipped 
round and waited for me to join un, 
which I was amazin slow to do. 

“There’s been a royal smash-up 
here,” he said, sort o’ beckoning me 
forward. 

Sure anuff the whole row of chiney 
jugs for which I’d paid four and nine- 
pence thic morning lay in small pink 
bits pon tap the floor. 

“Tis that varmint o’ a cat,” I tum- 
meled out, though, truth to tell, there 
wadn’t no such a thing about the 
place. 

“I niver heard tell that you had a 
eat,” said Varmer Burden. 

“Begore, and I cud wish the zame! 
I was vule anuff to buy wan into Bide- 
ford,” I answered terrible smart—but 
there, a lie is always a fluid thing. 

The door atween the kitchen and 
front room was a bit ajar, and at this 
identical moment what shud I catch 
sight o’ but Mary Amelia herzulf lying 
her length on the parlor floor. I was 
that took back I cudn’t stir hand nor 
foot, and as I stud waiting for the 
worst, there comed a banging great 
snore bassooning droo’ the house. 

“Whativer’s that?” said the Varmer, 
drawing back a step. 

“An old white owl in the parlor chim- 
ney,” I answered. 

“I niver heard tell that you had an 
owl in your parlor chimney,” said he, 
sort o’ suspicious-like. 

“Law, ess,” said I, “and a powerful 
worrit her be.” 

Varmer Burden leaned forward till 
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I thought for sure he must vall on that 
long, pointed, curious nose o’ his. 

“Whativer’s that?” he axed, pointing 
his vinger at wan o’ Mary Amelia’s 
feet that stretched past the crack 0’ 
the door. 

“A boot,” I said. 

“Be there a fut in it?” 

“Have'n ’ee iver seen a boot by itzulf 
afore—” 

“Not up-ended the zame as thic.” 

All-to-wance the boot twitched back 
out o’ sight. 

“There be a fut in it,” said Varmer 
Burden sort o’ triumphal. 

“And the meazles as well,” I put in. 

“What!” said the old varmer, jump- 
ing a good dree feet backwards droo 
the doorway. “Why iver didn’t ’ee 
tell me that afore?” 

“Becase I’ve always heard tell that 
you was scart out o’ your life o’ the 
disease.” 

He didn’t wait to hear further, and 
when I made sartin that I had zeed 
the last o’ un, I went out the house and 
locked the door behind me. 

A matter o’ twelve miles up the river 
was the parish o’ Little Dunstable. 
"T'was there that I was born, and as I 
locked the door ahind me, the thought 
comed droo my head that I wud dear- 
ly like to zee the little place wance 
again. I stapped acrass to ax my 
master for a day’s leave, and he said 
I might make it two. The moon stud 
in her third quarter, and as I was 
minded to walk to Little Dunstable 
that night, I didn’t waste no time in 
starting. I had a brother, a cobbler, 
who lived about a mile on this side o’ 
the village, and I thought maybe that, 
baing wan o’ the family, I might spake 
out a bit fuller to he than to t’other 
folks. Howzomiver, though I stayed 
into the second day, I didn’t say 
naught to un, and I wadn’t altogether 
zarry to tarn my vace home along 
wance more. My heart gi’ed a bit o’ 
a blob when I catched sight o’ my cot- 
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tage agin, and I cudn’t but wonder 
what Mary Amelia wud ha’ to say. No 
smoke peered sort o’ expecting droo 
the trees, but I’d growed used to find- 
ing the fire out. The little gate was 
off the hinges and lay on its back azide 
the road as forlorn as a capzised duck. 
Bits o’ straw and paper littered the 
garden, and the flowers was trampled 
past uprising. I stud gapnesting round, 
the like o’ any furren loon, then I took 
dree banging great steps and thrust 
open the door o’ the cottage. 

“Mary Amelia!” I hammered out. 

But there wadn’t no Mary Amelia. 
Naught but the bare walls and boards. 
Her had gone, and took every stick o’ 
the furniture ’long wi’ her. 

I niver vallered her up to try and git 
the things back, though I knawed 
that, according to the law, a married 
woman hadn’t got no cl.im to mere’n 
her gold ring and the bit of boot-lace 
her ties her hair wi’; but Varmer Bur- 
den told me he had catched sight 0’ 
her wance into Barnstsy ad he 
added zommat that has made bad 
blood atween he and me. 

Dree years ago last Christmas her 
comed back. ‘Twas a wild-featured 
night, raining and blowing anuff to 
scare most folks into keeping atween 
the blankets. I was zlaping "pon a 
couple o’ boards I’d nailed to a spare 
box, or two. Baing by nature a care- 
ful man, I’d niver made no outlay on 
furniture zince Mary Amelia wadn’t 
in need o’ aught from me. When fust 
I heard the knock on the door, I was 
for biding where I was, but there was 
zommat in the feeble clapperting zound 
that kind o’ minded me o’ the lone- 
zomeness o’ the world outside. I 
pulled on an extry pair o’ trousers, for 
the cold wadn’t to be denied, slipped 
acrass the kitchen, and opened the 
door. A blast o’ wind swirled 
round the bare room and out again, 
taking the light wi’ it, and I was fo’ced 
te go to the mantel-shelf to fumble for 
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a fresh match. My fingers was all 
thumbs, and I cudn’t make naught out 
o’ the lucifers; yit, though. *twas too 
dark to zee aught, I kind o’ suspicioned 
who it was that had come in on me 
thic sudden. 

“Mary Amelia, do ’ee reckon you cud 
git a light out o’ the blamed sticks?” I 
axed sharp-like. 

She took the box from my hand and 
struck a match, and us looked wan 
into t’other’s vace. A shiver ran droo 
me, though maybe ‘twas zommat 
more’n cold that gripped hold o’ my 
heart just then. 

“T haven’t got no right to come back 
to ’ee, Zack,” her said. 

My lips got sort o’ trembly, and the 
wuds fell back unspoke. 

“Tis a wild night for ’ee to be out 
in, Mary Amelia,” I answered arter a 
bit. 

Her leaned agin the dresser and 
coughed zommat fearzome to hearken 
to. All-to-wance she zim’d to slip and 
vall sideways on the floor. When I 
bent over to raise her up, I zeed a little 
stream 0’ blood thread itself acrass her 
lips; I lifted her on to the bed and was 
for fetching the doctor, but her wadn’t 
have me go. 

“*Tiddn’t no manner o’ use, Zack,” 
her said. “I shud be dead afore he 
comed, and there’s thic that I must 
tell ’ee.” 

Wi’ that her fell zilent for a terrible 
number o’ minutes. I kept piling on 
all my spare clothes ’pon tap of her 
poor trembly body, for, though I wud 
ha’ gi’ed a deal to help her jest then, 
I niver was wan to know the right 
thing to do when I was took by sur- 
prise. 

A bit o’ a smile comed into her vace: 
maybe her suspicioned I was wishful 
o’ plazing her. 

“You was always willun, Zack,” her 
said. 

“I be zlow to larn, Mary Amelia,” I 
answered, taking her hand. She 
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gripped it close; then her head falled 
back, and I thought that all was over 
wi’ her, poor soul. But wance more 
her opened her eyes. 

I stooped down and placed my ear 
close to her lips. 

“You should ha’ taken the stick to 
me, Zack,” her murmured. “When 
iverything went agin me, I was ris- 
pacted then.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





A Mother’s Song. 


“I rispact ’ee, Mary Amelia,” I said. 
“I’ve always rispacted ’ee.” 

“'Twudn’t be right to rispact me 
now,” her answered; “for I be—” 

Death took the wuds from her lips, 
and though I cried out arter her terri- 
ble loud, I doubt if she heard. 

No matter, the Almighty knaws that 
there be folks that rispact Mary Ame- 
lia Spot. 

Zack. 





A MOTHER’S SONG. 


While you sleep, I—watching—hear, 
Little hearts how strong you beat 
With the pure young life-blood, sweet, 

Unpolluted yet by fear: 

Till my own proud pulses leap, 
While you sleep. 


Hid behind the fast-closed eyes 
What entrancéd dreams must lie! 
Many a lovely fantasy 
Veiled from us who are grown wise— 
We, who sometimes watch and weep 
While you sleep. 


Little hands, that closely hold 
Favorite toys which soothed your rest: 
Here a doll clasped to the breast, 
There a book with tale oft told— 
All your treasure safe to keep, 
While you sleep. 


While you sleep the calm dark night 
Passes by so cruelly fast, 


Little hearts! 


Time seems so vast, 


Love is fain to hold you tight. 
One more kiss: away I creep 
While you sleep. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


Constance Farmar. 
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CHARLOTTE YONGE AS A CHRONICLER. 


1t was only the other day that Char- 
lotte Yonge was laid to rest at Hursley 
in Hampshire, near the cross of John 
Keble, her guide and her intimate 
friend. There are probably few people 
born between 1845 and 1865 who did 
not leave a little piece of their hearts 
in her quiet grave. What eager girl 
ot the ’seventies did not mould herself 
upon Ethel in “The Daisy Chain,” with 
her untidy skirts and her visions of re- 
forming Cocksmoor? Who has not 
thrilled over the Doubts of Norman at 
Oxford? And which of us that hap- 
pened to have an ailment in that pe- 
riod did not try to give the sweet if 
impossible smile of Margaret May 
upon her sofa. Robert Browning 
says that “if you die, there’s the dying 
Alexander;” but who would not much 
rather have died like Guy Morville, 
the heir of Redclyffe. We may have 
been the greater prigs for doing so, 
and self-examination can be a morbid 
habit. And yet is it more unwhole- 
some than the self-analysis and the 
fear of being absurd that possesses 
the present generation? It is, at all 
events, the outcome of moral enthusi- 
asm, not of rather aimless criticism; 
and the annals of commonplace virtue 
are not more tedious than the annals 
of commonplace vice. Miss Yonge is 
as lengthy as you choose, but what 
ean be lengthier than a modern realis- 
tic novel? 

In limited space it is impossible to 
do justice to all her efforts. Perhaps 
her historical stories and studies are 
the most irreproachable of these. When 
she gets to other centuries than her 
own she is freer from the trammels of 
duty and moralizing, and is able to put 
her particular tenets into fancy dress. 
But her domestic chronicles best em- 


body herself. All that was original 
in her is there, and it is to them that 
this review will confine itself. 

Charlotte Yonge’s chief gift is not a 
literary one; it is rather a moral gift— 
the faculty of intimacy. This it was, 
perhaps, which endeared her to more 
than one distinguished mind. In “the 
Life of Tennyson,” Mr. Palgrave re- 
cords how one night, in a Devonshire 
inn, he shared a room with him, and 
how the poet lay in his, bed with a can- 
dle persistently reading a book of Miss 
Yonge’s, which he had already taken 
out by day “at every disengaged mo- 
ment, while rambling over the moor.” 
“I see land!” cried Tennyson at last. 
“Mr. —— is going to be confirmed.” It 
is well-known, too, how Morris and the 
Pre-Raphaelites read and re-read “The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” the novel to which 
we find it most difficult to return. 
There are, of course, obvious reasons 
outside her characters to account for 
their taste. Charlotte Yonge was the 
child of the Tractarian School, with- 
out any of its extravagances, and her 
tone of symbolism was congenial to 
the Brotherhood; so were the books 
that were influencing her—“Sintram” 
and the “Morte d’Arthur.” And how- 
ever different was her treatment of 
material, her range of subjects was 
analogous to theirs, and varied be- 
tween historical romance and the 
homeliest themes. But she could hard- 
ly have affected them as she did had 
it not been for her deep, if narrow, 
moral insight and her faithful minute- 
ness of description. Her work, as a 
recent critic’ has cleverly pointed out, 
was in her own little province, the re- 
sult of Wordsworth. 


2 “Oharlotte Yonge,”” by Ethel Earl, “The 


Pilot,"” March 30, 1901. 
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The secret of Charlotte Yonge’s 
strength lies in this; she plucks the 
heart out of the obvious—she evokes 
the familiar. No one can more potently 
stirthe associations that recallour child- 
hood’s excitements; the emotions of 
lessons; the dual life of inner visions 
and walks with the governess; the very 
smell of a school-treat at Christmas; 
the hissing of the tea-urn which 
brought us our evening liberty. “The 
Daisy Chain” is an epic—the “Iliad” 
of the schoolroom—and should hold its 
place as a moral classic. 

But if we are to make a preposterous 
analogy, Miss Yonge is, on the whole, 
more like Zola* than Homer in her 
methods. Both she and the French 
novelist take an enormous canvas and, 
with prodigious industry, work out the 
experience of each of their characters. 
The Rougon-Macquarts are almost as 
numerous as the Mays, or the Pillars 
of the House, and, like them, they re- 
eur through an endless series of vol- 
umes. 

Both writers have the same courage 
in the face of tediousness, and the 
same faults—overgrown conscience 
and prolixity. Their themes, it must 
be owned, are very different. Miss 
Yonge is at her best when she de 
scribes youth. The life of girlhood 
between twelve and twenty-five lies 
open to her with its joys and struggles, 
and so does every unimportant, all- 
important detail of daily existence in 
a country neighborhood. What, for 
instance, can be more arresting—what 
can carry us more directly into the 
centre of things—than the opening of 
“The Daisy Chain?” 


“Miss Winter, are you busy? Do 
you want this afternoon? Can you 
take a good long walk?” 

“Bthel, my dear, how often have I 
told you of your impetuosity—you 
have forgotten.” 

“Very well”—with an 
twist—“I beg your pardon. 


impatient 
Good 


as a Chronicler. 


morning, Miss Winter,” said a_ thin, 
lank, angular, sallow girl just fifteen. 


Here is the gift of intimacy: a some- 
thing that puts us in touch with her 
people at once. And she knows in 
their essence all the little things that 
affect family life, even to the frictions 
that exist, without fault on any side, 
between differing temperaments in the 
same circle. That is why we do not 
so much read her stories as live next 
door to her characters, embracing all 
the worry and tedium as well as the 
pleasure which identification with a 
family must mean. When the Under- 
woods and Merryfields have the mea- 
sles we know exactly which one is the 
worst and want to go and inquire after 
them. When the Pillars of the House 
give a party on about eighteenpence 
and entertain the County on that mod- 
est sum (Miss Yonge has a discreet 
partiality for orthodox lords), we find 
ourselves growing needlessly harassed 
lest the home-made cakes should be 
too heavy; and when (in “The Clever 
Woman of the Family’) Ermine Wil- 
liams, the Absolute Idea of the Invalid, 
puts on her “Niirnberg horn brooch” 
to welcome the lover she had counted 
as dead, we are consumed with desire 
to see what she looked like. Or take 
“Countess Kate,” perhaps the most 
flawless of her domestic stories. How 
well we know the ardent, aggravating, 
lovable, grandiloquent little girl, with 
her private heroics, her awkwardness 
in public, her unsatisfied heart. And 
Rachel, too, the infallible, “the Clever 
Woman” of a small set, who made a 
“mission” of her ladylike cousin’s fam- 
ily, to the destruction of their comfort, 
and in due time landed herself in a 
happy marriage with a soldier of iron 
will. These and a dozen more come 
back to our mind like well-remembered 
visitors. Indeed, if we search Miss 
Yonge’s many volumes, we shall find 
there the germs of most of the wom- 
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en’s characters that we come across in 
the world; it is the circumscribed de- 
velopment she gives them, apart from 
the accidents of time and fashion that 
make them often seem remote from 
our knowledge. There is at least no 
lack of depth in Charlotte Yonge. If 
we want the deeper aspects of family 
experience—the things all feel and 
seldom formulate—no one is better at 
suggesting them. When scarlet fever 
seized the delicate boy of the May 
family, Ethel and her father felt grave 
forebodings. 


Ethel silently and rapidly moved 
about, dreading to give an interval for 
tremblings of heart. Five years of 
family prosperity had passed, and 
there had been that insensible feeling 
of peace and immunity from care 
which is strange to look back upon 
when one hour has drifted from 
smooth water to turbid currents. 
There was a sort of awe in seeing the 
mysterious gates of sorrow again un- 
closed. 

In work, in character-drawing, such 
as all this, there is the saving grace, 
the steady force of reality. From the 
heart it comes; to the heart it goes. 
And, in so far, it will retain its vital 
quality. 

It is when Miss Yonge leaves her 
set limits that truth forsakes her. She 
is not an artist; the sesthetic sense is 
outside her and generally counts as a 
danger in her scheme of existence. Mr. 
Rivers, in “The Daisy Chain”’—who 
possesses a Claude and a portfolio of 
engravings from Raphael, who likes 
“a show set of peasants in rustic cot- 
tages,” and puts “all that offends the 
eye out of the way”—has, according to 
Dr. May, “cultivated his taste till it is 
getting to be a disease.” And Cherry 
Underwood’s picture painted to the 
glory of heaven, without much knowl- 
edge of drawing, was at once accepted 
by the Academy, and must have been 
a pretty bad specimen. None, indeed, 
of her artists are happy in their mind 
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when once outside the lych-gate of 
their church. But, after all, bad art 
for the glory of heaven is no worse 
than bad art for art’s sake—the ideal 
of modern stories—and has the advan- 
tage of possessing a practical motive 
which is applicable to other forms of 
activity. It must be owned, though, 
that Miss Yonge carries that motive 
pretty far. Sports, games even, do not 
escape. Croquet is frequently a mat- 
ter for prayer; for or against, accord- 
ing as the croquet-player is indolent by 
temperament or too much absorbed in 
the game. Her favorite lady in “The 
Clever Woman of the Family” only 
yields to it gradually because she long 
believed it to be the monopoly of fast 
otlicers and their set. And bicycles 
(touchingly introduced into her last 
volume, “Modern Broods”) are only al- 
lowed because they can be ridden in 
the service of the Church. “Magdalen 
(runs the story) had, however, decided 
on granting the bicycles. She had 
found plenty of use for her own, for it 
was possible, with prudent use of it, 
avoiding the worst parts of the road, 
to be at early celebration at St. An- 
drews, and get to the Sunday School 
at Arnscombe afterwards,” 

It is impossible to imagine many 
men reading Miss Yonge. There 
is an intemperate tameness about 
her—at once her charm and her 
defect—which forbids our  associ- 
ating mankind with her. It would 
be as if we dreamed of them taking 
high tea in perpetuo. Her masculine 
portraits are generally impossible. She 
can manage a father or a_ colonial 
bishop, or even a widower clergyman. 
Dr. May is the real hero of “‘The Daisy 
Chain” and “The Trial; and the Dio- 
cesan in the last story, or blind Mr. 
Clare in “The Clever Woman of the 
Family” can mildly hold their own. 
But her lovers, clerical and military 
and, worse still, her man of the world! 
Her conception of the latter is embod- 
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ied in Philip Morville, who frequently 
stays with a lord in a gay country- 
house, and says “Encore?” when the 
visitors’ bell rings a second time in the 
villa of his untitled uncle; or again, in 
Dr. May’s utterance when he found 
the sitting-room “pervaded with an 
odor of nutmeg and port-wine,”’ while 
“a kettle, a decanter and empty tum- 
blers told tales”—of nothing worse 
than Tom’s attempt to cure his younger 
brother’s cold. “Cold,” says the Doc- 
tor, “is always the excuse. But, an- 
ether time, don’t teach your brother to 
make this place like a fast man’s 
rooms.” 

Miss Yonge prefers the Church or 
the Army as a calling for her favor- 
ites, but she allows other avocations. 
That Pillar of the House who became 
the editor of a high-toned newspaper, 
besides squires, doctors, sailors, the 
weary politician and an emigrant 
farmer or two, come across our mem- 
ory as we write. But as all of them 
are bent on devoting their professions 
to the cause of the Anglican Church, 
their talk is, so to speak, re- 
duced to a common denominator. 
Extreme heartiness was her favor- 
ite method of producing a manly note 
in conversation; and rather outlandish 
ejaculations, such as “Aye!” “Ha!” 
“Nay!” “What say you?” are frequent 
in the mouths of the men in her books. 
They are not much more successful in 
feeling than in speech. When Leon- 
ard Ward is condemned to death for a 
murder of which he is innocent, he is 
resigned, even pleased to be hanged, 
because he had once, unpunished, 
thrown a stone (which did not hit) at 
his elder brother for telling him the 
drawing-room was untidy. Guy Mor- 
ville, the heir of Redclyffe, cures him- 
self of the Redclyffe temper by play- 
ing the “Harmonious Blacksmith” 
whenever he is impatient—though the 
amount of time he must have wasted 
in running to and from the piano is 
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incalculable. Or, if we want a Bac- 
chanalia of mildness, let us look in 
upon the proceedings on Philip Mor- 
ville’s wedding-day—the crown of a 
long and faithful though clandestine 
love. 


It was late before he appeared at all. 
and when he came down there was 
nothing so plainly written on his face 
as headache. It was so severe that 
the most merciful thing was to send 
him to lie on the sofa in the drawing- 
room. Amabel said she would fetch 
him some camphor, and disappeared, 
while Laura (the bride) sat still with 
her forced composure. Her father 
fidgeted, only restrained by her pres- 
ence from expressing his fears that 
Philip was too unwell for the mar- 
riage to take place to-day, and Charles 
talked cheerfully of the great im- 
provement in his general health... . 
At the last moment she (Amabel) went 
to warn Philip it was time to go, if he 
meant to walk to church alone, the 
best thing for his head. 


It should perhaps be mentioned that 
the headache came from remorse, and 
had already lasted eighteen months. 
There should be a separate treatise on 
Miss Yonge’s treatment of illness, as 
the maladies in her novels, whether 
proceeding from fire or fever, whether 
from shrunken tendons or overwork, 
are alike only cured by joy, repentance 
or some other well-regulated feeling. 
But these, like Philip’s remorse, belong 
to the machinery of her tales. She 
is happily too sensible a woman to 
make for a plot as a rule. When 
she does so it is an anomaly, whether 
in “The Trial,” where for three years 
the escaped villain keeps in his pocket 
the only document that can inculpate 
him; or in “The Clever Woman of the 
Family,” where the deceptions prac- 
tised by the robber and forger are such 
as a baby-thief would not attempt. In 
that book, too, so that no fault may 
be left unwarned in her works, she 
conscientiously allows Bessie Keith 
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the mildest of married flirtations with 
Mr. Carleton, formerly rejected by her. 
But where it reaches its apex (we can- 
not call it a crisis) she has the misfor- 
tune to be upon a croquet-lawn. In 
her guilty excitement and desire to 
reach her relations she trips over a 
hoop, falls, and dies a few hours after- 
wards from an internal injury, the ef- 
fect of the accident. The culprit gives 
up fishing in the agony of his regret 
and takes to a serious profession, much 
to the pleasure of his mamma. Her 
uncle reads the burial-service, and all 
the other clergymen and officers, with 
their wives and nieces, live rather 
happily ever afterwards. 

When we consider episodes such as 
these, we cannot be surprised that the 
rising generation for the most part 
refuse to read Charlotte Yonge—ex- 
cept for her historical stories. The 
smallness of her experience, or rather 
(for that might apply to Miss Austen) 
of the results of her experience put 
them off her track. She is never per- 
fect outside the hearth, and the hearth 
is not very popular just now. No more 
is the British Gentlewoman, but if ever 
a temple were built for her Miss Yonge 
should figure as its goddess. The 
young people brought up on Stevenson 
and Rudyard Kipling demand more 
color and movement than she can give 
them. And yet in her last book she 
has tried hard to put herself in touch 
with them and has made pathetic con- 
cessions. Pneumatic tires are adapted 
to self-sacrifice. The girl who longs 
for Girton is allowed to go to Oxford, 
and finds the womanly daughter and 
modest niece of an Anglican lord as 
her fellow students; Dolores, the au- 
thor’s favorite maiden, gives lectures 
on electricity and feunds a reading- 
settlement. But it is no good. The 
girls of to-day cannot see themselves in 
Miss Yonge, and that is their chief de- 
mand from literature; for young people 
are not imaginative. Besides, this is a 
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critical age. “I cannot read Miss 
Yonge,” said a little girl to me the 
other day; “she makes such long con- 
versations, and thinks everything she 
talks of is the same; it doesn’t seem 
to matter to her if it’s a little dog, or 
self-denial, or a young girl, or a leaf.” 
It is always easier for youth to detect 
faults than virtues. 

And what have people in their teens 
in the place of Charlotte Yonge? The 
natural answer seems to be: “Mrs. 
Humphry Ward.” She, too, writes 
the serious family story, unexceptiona- 
ble in tone and dealing with religious 
problems. She, too, depicts the spir- 
itual trials of clergymen and young 
women. She paints the earnest priest 
who goes out of the church, Miss 
Yonge the earnest priest who stays in 
it—each according to their generation; 
and Norman May is at least as living 
as Robert Elsmere. But when we 
come to women it is the elder author 
who bears off the palm. Will Mar- 
cella with her humanitarian visions, 
her beauty, her diamonds, and her in- 
fluence in society, live as long as dow- 
dy, noble Ethel with her merely Chris- 
tian scheme? or has the fast, brilliant, 
free-thinking heroine of “Helbeck of 
Bannisdale,” the vitality of Angela 
Underwood, half-flirt, half-saint, with 
her hoyden tricks, her taste for Ritu- 
alism, and her hidden capacities for 
devotion? In the sum of her work, too, 
Miss Yonge gains the prize; her books 
live for us and remain in our hearts as 
Mrs. Ward’s hardly will, in spite of 
the fact that the author of “Marcella” 
treats of people and subjects much 
more congenial to us than those of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” For when 
we come to compare the ground that 
both ladies cover—when we are con- 
fronted by Mrs. Ward’s vast range of 
themes, temporal and _ spiritual, the 
pen halts and the analogy stops. 

The reason why Miss Yonge wears is 
not far to seek. Her experience is 
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limited, but it is deep, it is first-hand. 
She has chosen a narrow path. But 
all that she describes on that path is 
described from her own observation. 
She is herself; unconscious, spontane- 
ous and human. The people she evokes 
are no sudden creations; they have al- 
ways been in her affections. Neverthe- 
less, it is natural, that, in spite of her 
virtues, she should be neglected, while 
the novels of Mrs. Ward are devoured 
by an audience whose needs she repre- 
sents, whose dialect she talks. 


The Monthly Review. 


The Literature of Failure. 


And yet it is a misfortune. Miss 
Yonge could supply this generation 
with many of the qualities it lacks. 
Unselfishness and reverence are vir- 
tues none too common, and the wider 
the channel they flow in the better are 
they worth having. Charlotte Yonge 
appeals to enduring feelings, not to 
fleeting emotions; and, when all is said, 
a belief in the possibility of doing good 
is better than the belief that no good 


can be done. 
Edith Sichel. 





THE LITERATURE OF FAILURE. 


As an addition to the two volumes 
of her Journal Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
“Further Memoirs” are scarcely im- 
portant, but they are acceptable. The 
repetition of the Journal is not dull, 
and the curious correspondence be- 
tween her and Guy de Maupassant is 
again. So are the illustrations which 
show us her studio and the faces of 
some of her friends. One is glad that 
this second channel has been made for 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s uncontained spirit 
to flow into the sight of forgetful men. 
She so desired to impress the world, 
and was so tortured by her unmanage- 
able genius and her physical deafness, 
that one makes way for her with an 
anxious readiness, even while it is 
plain that she remains what she was. 
But then she was so much; and what- 
ever may be said about her poignant 
chatter and profuse anguishes, they 
were real enough to hasten her death 
at twenty-four. There is not much 
reasoning with nerves and tempera- 
ment; and as for “egomania,’”’ was she 
not shut up with a mirror all her life? 
Her journals show how she was driven 
to her own company by conventions 


that galled her, and by people who 
could not understand her. “What I 
leng for is freedom of going about 
alone, of coming and going, of sitting 
on the seats in the Tuilleries, and espe- 
cially in the Luxembourg, of stopping 
and looking at the artistic shops, of 
entering the churches and museums, 
of walking about the streets all night— 
that’s what I long for; and that’s the 
freedom without which one can’t be- 
come a real artist. . . . Curse it all; it 
is this that makes me gnash my teeth 
to think I am a woman.... And 
when it comes to Italy and Rome? The 
idea of going to see ruins in a landau!” 
But to quote singly is to belittle, al- 
most to ridicule, her sorrows. Their 
total and her temperament, must be 
seen and weighed. Here one can only 
fly for rectification to a passage like 
this (she is speaking of her ambitious 
picture, “The Holy Woman’): “I feel 
myself capable of everything. It is 
only that if I am ill. ... I will pray 
to God every day to save me from 
that. Shall my hands be powerless to 
express what my head commands? 
Surely not! Ah, God! I fall upon my 
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knees and beg Thee not to oppose this 
happiness. In all humility, prostrated 
in the dust I beg Thee to, not even to 
help me, but only to allow me to work 
without too many obstacles.” Between 
these moods what ingenuities of mis- 
giving, tangents of hope, and accidents 
of joy! We cannot think lightly of 
such a record. It belongs to a litera- 
ture of failure which may proudly bear 
that name since it is a literature of 
charm and inspiration to those who 
wisely use it. What do we mean by 
success and failure? By success is 
commonly meant success in certain di- 


rections, and by failure is meant 
failure in certain directions. But 
when our eyes fall on the 
compass we learn how many good 


courses we do not. steer, and how 
many good cargoes we do not carry. 
And then we learn to cherish the sto- 
ries of those who timidly sailed the 
narrow seas, or never put to sea at all, 
being wrecked at their moorings, 
where they had spent their hour in 
choosing a too costly freight. And 
this homage is not merely what ought 
to be, but what is. Men long ago 
found out that success is not all suc- 
cess, but is more usually a fruit forced 
at the expense of stem and leafage. 
And so they have turned, sooner or 
later, to the finely organized men and 
women who have had to spread their 
hands and exclaim: 


Well now I doe plainly see 
This world and I shall ne’er agree. 


To such the word failure can be applied 
only in a prepared and guarded sense. 
But they have all been men who have 
declined to make the quick and cus- 
tomary terms with life; who insisted 
on a wide survey and a lengthy debate; 
and who, preferring honest perplexity 
tc a violent solution, have year by year 
diluted their careers in that of the uni- 
verse. They have been men of all 
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temperaments, and their behaviors 
have been various as their blood. They 
have composed themselves like Horace, 
and hit back like Byron; they have 
been wise like Montaigne, and danger- 
ous like Heine; and they have fretted 
like Hazlitt, and kept doves like Ed- 
ward FitzGerald; they have striven 
like Matthew Arnold and lost heart 
like Amiel; they have lived in the 
woods like Thoreau, and in cities like 
Mark Rutherford; they have sat still 
like Emily Bronté, and fluttered broken 
wings like Marie Bashkirtseff. But 
they have all had leisure to study life 
and books and themselves, and to be 
touched to fine, if wayward issues. 
They have by choice or compulsion 
been tasters of life, connoisseurs of 
happiness. They have carried our own 
moods further than we have done, so 
that we are charmed and touched 
by the portrayal of our obscurer 
selves. 

Reading their books we are sentimen- 
tal by proxy, and despise money while 
making it. We call for jugs of wine 
in the wilderness, and hurry home to 
work. These specialists in indecision 
have not thought, read and kept jour- 
nals without storing up the very nutri- 
ment we want in our own briefer, 
meaner moments of oppression. We 
do not think that Matthew Arnold 
was happy in saying that the thoughts 
which have positive truth and value 
are “precisely thoughts which counter- 
act the vague aspiration and undeter- 
minate desire possessing Amiel, and 
filling his Journal; they are thoughts 
insisting on the need of limit, the fea- 
sibility of performance.” Of course; 
but then the thoughts insisting on the 
need of limit and the feasibility of per- 
formance commonly come to us of 
themselves; they are knocked into us 
by experience; they are sent hurtling 
round our youthful heads by Dr. 
Smiles. Was it, then, necessary to set 
Goethe against Amiel with his 
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Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammen- 
raffen, 

In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst 
der Meister. 


“He who will do great things must 
pull himself together; it is in working 
within limits that the master comes 
out.” Again, of course. It is just be- 
cause one lives, more or less faithfully, 
by such rules that the strung bow 
needs to be unbended over a book 
like Amiel’s with its eternally inter- 
esting variants and analysis of the 
question “What is the good?” with 
its long gropings after, and sudden 
findings of, consolation. This Gene 
van professor, who was so paralyzed 
by the whole of knowledge that he 
could not apply himself to a_ part, 
whose “malady of the ideal’ only al- 
lowed him to browse on undefined pas- 
tures, was at least faithful to his de 
feated aspirations, and had his reward. 
What poignant reliefs he found! Un- 
der August 3, 1856, he writes: 

“A delightful Sunday afternoon at 
Pressy. Returned late, under a great 
sky magnificently starred, with sum- 
mer lightning playing from a point be- 
hind Jura. Drunk with poetry, and 
overwhelmed with sensation after sen- 
sation, I came back slowly, blessing 
the God of life, and plunged in the joy 
of the infinite. One thing only I lacked, 
a soul with whom to share it all,—for 
emotion and enthusiasm overflowed 
like water from a fullcup. The milky 
way, the great black poplars, the rip- 
ple of the waves, the shooting stars, 
distant songs, the lamp-lit town, all 
spoke to me in the language of poetry. 
. . . What is happiness if it is not this 
plenitude of existence, this close 
union with the universal and divine 
life? I have been happy a whole half- 
day, and I have been brooding over 
my joy, steeping myself in it to the 
very depths of consciousness.” 

“Every landscape is a mood,” says a 


Amiel, and his Journal is full of such. 
To his critical passages Matthew Ar- 
nold does full justice. But in an es- 
say which we have always thought a 
curiously cold appreciation he suggests 
that these are the only valuable in- 
gredients in Amiel’s_ self-revelation; 
and he even proposes that Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, as the translator of the 
Journal, should collect whatever pas- 
sages are left in which Amiel “exer- 
cises his true vocation of critic.” This 
selection of a vocation for Amiel after 
he had worn out his life in trying to 
find one—the failure of which search 
was his tragedy—strikes uS as a very 
free, facile act. But Arnold goes fur- 
ther, and lectures Amiel retrospective- 
ly. “Probably the literary criticism 
which he did so well, and for which he 
shows a true vocation, gave him, nev- 
ertheless, but little pleasure, because he 
did it fragmentarily and by fits and 
starts. To do it thoroughly, to make 
his fragments into wholes, to fit them 
for coming before the public, composi- 
tion, with its toils and habits, was 
necessary. Toils and limits composi- 
tion indeed has; yet all composition is 
a kind of creation; creation gives, as I 
have already said, pleasure and, when 
successful and sustained, more 
than pleasure—joy. Amiel, had he 
tried the experiment with lite- 
rary criticism, where lay his 
true vocation, would have found it 
so.” To those who have read, and 
lived with, Amiel’s Journal, this pre- 
scription of “composition with its toils 
and habits” must seem like a begging 
of the question. The whole sad point 
is that Amiel was incapable of deeming 
it worth while to assume these toils 
and habits. He produced his criticism 
in the only way he could produce it, 
by way of solace. He read for the re- 
freshment of his soul, and sometimes 
noted the result. As for divorcing his 
critical passages from the Journal as 
a whole it would be a barbarity. Their 
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tone and quality and their very raison 
d’étre are born of his general self-com- 
munings. It might be mechanically 
possible to carry out the detachment, 
but the result would be as deplorable 
as if the same thing were attempted 
with FitzGerald’s Letters, where, how- 
ever, the mechanical possibility does 
not exist. We might quote passage 
after passage from the Journal in 
which it would be clear that the color 
and poignancy of Amiel’s criticism of 
books depends on our understanding 
of the hunger which led him to read 
those books at all. 

We are not arguing that Amiel’s is a 
tonic book; but it is a book which may 
be a tonic to those who will have it so. 
Its loyalty, its humility and its sweet- 
ness are past expression. And with all 
its divagations it is a consistent whole, 
revealing from its first page to its last 
the Amiel whose one success is this 
record of his failure. The same con- 
sistency is found in Marie Bashkirt- 
seff’s journals, and, assuredly, in Ed- 
ward FitzGerald’s Letters. To speak 
of FitzGerald as of a man who only 
half fulfilled himself, seems to us in- 
grate and impious; nor do we know 
how any one can so speak of him who 
has read the Letters through, following 
him year by year with sympathy. If 
by any effort which he did not make 
litzGerald could have left us a finer 
legacy than the letters which he wrote 
trom Woodbridge to his friends, then, 
doubtless, he fell short of his powers. 
But who can prove this? And if it 
were so, shall we even mention this 
“if” in the presence of the known good 
he has left us? For profit and delight 
the Letters are exquisite; let us rejoice 
that we were born to read them. We 
would rather dwell on the opulence of 
such lives as Amiel’s and FitzGerald’s 
than on their incompleteness, especial- 
ly when we find that the sense of in- 
completeness felt by themselves has ac- 
cented and humanized all their work. 


The men and women of whom we 
speak are not pattern beings, but foun- 
tains of suggestion from which to 
drink with discreet and grateful lips. 
We do not come to them to seek direc- 
tion, but to match and understand our 
moods, not to adopt experiences, but to 
observe results. It is one of the func- 
tions of literature to relieve us of senti- 
ments which are ours, but in us are 
not vital or permanent. We go, say 
to Byron, and find them vital and per- 
manent in him. We roll his words on 
our tongue—words, it may be, as little 
profitable, yet in turn as sincere and 
in all of us as recurrent as these: 


Ecclesiastes said that all is vanity— 
Most modern preachers say the same 
or show it 
By their examples of true Christianity; 
In short, all know, or very soon may 
know it; 
And in this scene of all-confessed in- 
anity, 
By saint, by sage, by preacher, and 
by poet, 
Must I restrain me through the fear of 
strife, 
From holding up the Nothingness of 
life? 


An indulgence from which we pass, 
satisfied, to to-day’s task of upholding 
the somethingness of life. 

The literature of failure is helpful 
because it is an inventory of life made 
by lookers-on, rather than by groove-. 
bound actors. It shows life more va- 
rious and rhythmical than we see it in 
the street. If in our enjoyment of such 
literature we seem to reap where we 
have not sowed, and gather where we 
have not strawed, there is yet no self- 
reproach. That vanishes with the con- 
viction that, after all, lives like Amiel’s 
or Marie Bashkirtseff’s or Mark Ruth- 
erford’s have satisfactions all their 
own—brimming moments, blessed re- 
leases, sudden ineffable calms, not to 
count a host of ministering whims and 
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vanities. Marie Bashkirtseff, who de- 
manded deathless fame, was pleased 
to find that she had set a fashion in 
fichus; and, in the same evening in 
which she wrote “I no longer see the 
necessity of anything at all. ...Iam 
weary before I have done anything,” 
she went to a party to receive compli- 
ments in “black dress, velvet corsage 
décolleté, a bit of black tulle on the 
shoulders, and violets. . . . Massenet 
played and sang.... The Marshal 
took me in to supper.” She thinks 
Bastien-Lepage pleases her; next day, 


not. “But if I thought no more of him, 


The Academy. 


Upwards. 


of whom should I think? For I tell 
you this, I must always have some- 
thing, no matter what, for the stories 
that I tell myself in a whisper to send 
niyself to sleep at night.” 

“No matter what.” It is indeed hard 
to evade one’s share of happiness and 
sleep. These tortured spirits, if we will 
call them such, doubtless receive theirs 
one way and we ours another. Theirs 
a quick, irrgular measure; ours slow 
and certain. But for them, as for us, 
it is the way of every hurt to bring 
its healing, and of every storm to rock 
itself to rest. 





UPWARDS. 


Against the blue the leaves lie green 
With spikes of pink white flowers hetween— 
Against the blue the birches gleam— 
A lace of twigs show here and there— 
Ah! all is spring against the blue, 
With God and sunlight everywhere! 


Across the blue is calm warm sky 

The stately red legged storks float by-- 

And sun-glint pigeons wheel on high— 
Great insects drone in scented air— 

All springtime drifts across the blue 

With God and fragrance everywhere! 


Up to the blue there wafts a sigh 

The young leaves stir as it sweeps by 

And hometurned swallows cease to cry— 
“Hush!” saith the spring “it is a prayer 

That goes to God beyond the blue.” 


Only the sad can enter there. 


Annie Linaen. 
Pall Mall Magazine. ; 





